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■»  DISEASES.  # 
The  JVFost  Scientific  and  Wonderful  Cures. 


Mr.  T.  Marr  of  Butte,  Mont.,  who  was  very 
speedily  cured  at  the  MacNamara  Institute  on  the 
3rd  iust.,  said:  "I  wish  I  was  a  man  of  influence, 
I  would  make  this  cure  tell  for  your  institute.  It 
is  marvelous.  I  cannot  understand  how  I  could 
be  cured  so  quickly." 

"I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  Professor 
MacNamara  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  as  I  have 
seen  him  perform  some  very  wonderful  cures  this 
week  while  waiting  on  my  son  at  his  institute.  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  treatment 
of  my  boy,  whom  he  has  speedily  recovered  since 
the  23rd  inst.  from  an  attack  that  might  have, 
under  other  treatments,  proved  fatal,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  my  oldest  son  seven  years  ago. 
.__-r"  MRS.  JOHN  JIMPSON." 

"My  daughter,  Chloie,  took  typhoid  pneumonia 
several  days  ago,  and  her 
fever  was  very  high  when  we 
called  in  Professor  MacNam- 
ara, and  in  fifteen  minutes  he 
had  her  relieved,  and  his  wife 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  fe- 
ver low  every  day  till  it  has 
entirely  passed  away,  and 
my  daughter  is  entirely  free 
from  the  dire  complications 
now.       MRS.  S.  BURNS, 

"71  W.  South  Temple  St." 

"I  went  to  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colo.,  for  my  health 
on  April  10th  last,  but  I  got 
so  much  pain  there  in  my 
body  and  limbs  from  the 
baths  that  I  was  unable  to 
dress  myself;  so  in  place  of 
receiving  benefit  from  the 
springs  I   grew  worse  daily, 

and  finally  decided  to  come  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
try  the  methods  of  your  MacNamara  Magnetic 
Healing  Institute.  I  arrived  there  at  10:30  a.  m., 
and  after  a  half  hour's  treatment  I  was  completely 
free  from  pain  and  stiffness.  I  am  feelingJike  a 
new  woman  again.     MRS.  ADALINE  SCOVIL." 

Judge^BrEze,  of  414  Atlas  Block,  says:  "Prof. 
MacNamara  has  indeed  proven-  himself  a  healer 
since  he  came  to  Salt  Lake  City.     He  has  cured 


Professor  MacNamara. 

in  Salt  Lake 


me  of  malarial  and  rheumatic  troubles,  and  my 
son  of  bilious  fever,  each  in  two  treatments;  his 
cures  are  truly  astonishing,  several  of  which  he 
performed  in  my  own  office  before  several  gentle- 
men. He  comes  to  Salt  Lake  City  recommended 
by  some  of  its  best  citizens,  who  were  cured  at  his 
Pennsylvania  Institute,  last  summer,  and  I  can 
also  heartily  recommend  him,  and  his  treatment, 
to  all  who  are  suffering  from  mental  or  physical 
troubles." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kenney,  of  Marysvale,  an  Engi- 
neer on  the  R.  G.  &  W.  R.  R.  was  brought  to  the 
MacNamara  Institute,  Thursday,  October  19,  in  a 
hack,  and  was  suffering  very  much  with  pains  in 
back,  hips,  sides,  and  legs.  He  was  cured  in  one 
treatment  and  went  there  the  next  day  to  report 
that  he  was  as  "Good  a  man  then,  as  ever  he  was 
in  his  life,"  and  he  went  back  to 
his  engine,  taking  a  handful  of 
circulars  declaring  he  would  dis- 
tribute them  freely,  and  tell 
everyone  of  his  wonderful  res- 
toration. He  was  a  grateful 
man  and  is  not  likely  to  forget 
77  and  79  W.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

"It  is  a  fact.  I  have  been  an 
eye  witness  to  it  for  nearly  one 
month,  that  every  person  that 
goes  to  the  MacNamara  Insti- 
tute for  treatment  for  any  dis- 
ease is  always  relieved  by  the 
first  treatment,  but  he  never 
thinks  of  reporting  his  relieved 
cases,  but  waits  till  the  cases  re- 
port they  are  cured. 

"Professor  MacNamara  has 
not  come  to  abide  a  week  or  two 
City,  but  to  abide  with  us  for  life, 
and  therefore  makes  just  and  truthful  reports  of 
his  cures;  and  his  patients  bring  him  patients 
every  day,  as  they  can  safely  recommend  his 
methods. 

"His  address  is  77  and  79  West  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

"J.  P.  PETERSON." 


EREE  EXPERT  EXAMINATION 

TO  ALL  WHO  APPLY  DURING  NOVEMBER. 


AS  A  TEST  Or  DPS.  SHORES  SKILL  AS  EXPERTS,  PHYSICIANS  AND  SPECIALISTS. 

If  you  live  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  cannot  call  at  Drs.  Shores  offices,  WRITE  Drs. 
Shores  for  their  new  Symptom  List  and  Examination  Blanks  AT  ONCE  and  take  advantage  of  this 
most  generous  offer  to  EXAMINE  FREE  ALL  WHO  APPLY  TO  DRS.  SHORES  AT  ONCE. 

Under  this  special  offer  the  sufferer  will  be  enabled  to  learn  exactly  what  their  ailments  are. 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  if  it  can  be  cured.  DON'T  DELAY  IF  YOU  CANNOT  CALL,  BUT 
WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


DRS.  SHORES  have  treated  personally  in  the  past  eight  years  Over  100,000  Cases  of  Catarrh 
and  Chronic  Diseases.  Is  this  experience  worth  anything  to  you?  You  can  obtain  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  your  own  case  and  free  advice  by  writing  them  this  month. 


A.J.  SHORES,  M.  D. 


G.  W.  SHORES,  M.  D. 


Drs.  Shores  and  Shores  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Nervous  Diseases,  Kidney  Disease, 
Bladder  Troubles,  Heart  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Piles,  Fistula  and  Rectal 
Spinal  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  Deafness,  Asthma,  Bronchial  and  Lung  Troubles,  Consumption  in 
the  first  stages,  Ovarian  Diseases,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism,  Hay  Fever,  Neuralgia,  Hysteria,  Eye  and 
Ear  Diseases,  Goitre  (or  Big  Neck),  La  Grippe,  Lost  Manhood,  Blood  Diseases,  Scrofula  and  all 
forms  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  Diseases  that  are  curable. 

DRS.  SHORES  TAKE  NO  INCURABLE  CASES.  Diseases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  other 
Doctors  and  Specialists  and  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  in  most 
cases  are  quickly  subdued  and  mastered  by  these  noted  doctors.  Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of 
all.  Everybody  who  has  a  symptom  of  disease  should  call  and  consult  these  noted  Specialists  free. 
CONSULTATION  AND  EXAMINATION  FREE,  whether  you  take  treatment  or  not,  for  any  disease. 


DRS.    SHORES    St    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK,  34  East  Second  South  St.  p-  °-  B0X  ,s8s- 

Entrance,  Room  210.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper. "» 


MASON'S  PUD  LUMBEB  YARD." 


223-5    WEST    SOUTH    TEMPLE    ST. 

The  PACIFIC  LUMBER  COMPANY  desire  to  inform  their  patrons 
and  the  general  public  that  they  have  opened  their  City  Yard  at 
the  above  stand.  They  are  also  running  their  yard  at  the  Corner 
12th  South  and  11th  East  Streets,  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

\    OUR  MOTTO 

Prompt  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed- 

If  you  are  desirous  of  Saving  Money  and  getting  First-class  Treatment 
be  sure  and  see  us.  We  are  carrying  at  both  places  a  complete  stock  of  Common 
\  and  Finishing  Lumber,  Kustic,  Flooring,  Sash,  Doors,  Mouldings,  Combination 
t  Fence,  Hardware,  etc.     In  fact  everything  in  the  building  line. 

THE  PACIFIC  LiUjVlBE!}  CO., 

,    „    .„„__„„      (  Sugar,  Salt  Lake  County. 
J.  0.  ADDRESS:    i  ' 

I  223-5  W.   South  Temple. 

GEO.  E.  HOJVIllEY,  General  Manager. 


PHONE: 


1112  for  South  Tempi*  Street  Yard. 
598  for  12th  South  Str*et  Yard. 


JflJWES  R.  HHV,  manager  12th  South  Yard. 
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LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT! 


D.   TURriGSEfl. 


Has  just  opened  a  new 

DRUG     STORE, 

174  State  Street,  (one  door  north  of  his  old  corner,) 
With  a  Fine  Line  of  Drugs,  etc.     Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 
His  famous  RHEUMATIC  REMEDY  always  on  hand. 


Aeetylene  Gas  Produces  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Light  on  Earth  Except  Daylight. 

Plants  can  be  Installed  flnymhere  and 
Operated  by  Anybody. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE  AND   REl  IABI  E 

An  independent  gas  plant,  consisting  of  a  gas 
generator  placed  in  any  part  of  the  building  and 
capable  of  supplying  any  number  of  burners  con- 
nected to  a  system  of  gas  piping  with  burners 
where  they  are  required.  The  generator  is  loaded 
with  a  rock-like  substance  called  carbide,  when  it 
will  supply  gas  for  any  number  of  burners  at  any 
time.  The  light  is  of  sun-like  quality  and  far 
cheaper  than  oil. 

PIjANTS    PUT   IJt   Of»   APPP.OVHU. 

Generators  Manufactured 
and  Installed  by  J*  J*  J* 

CHAS-  P.  MADSEN, 

25  CENTRAL  BLOCK.  oni  T   i  BiCn  flTV 

WORKS.  REAR  136  MAIN,  °^Li    LHR.fc.OIIY. 

(When  writing^please  mention  this  paper.) 


Three  Good 
Reasons 

I  can  suit  you  bet- 
ter in  marble  and 
monumental  work 
than  anyone  else 
in  Utah,  and  for 
less  money. 

I.  I  do  all  my 
own  work. 

II.  I  am  on  the 
ground  when  the 
work  is  put  up  and 
superintend  the 
erection  personally 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
q  u  arries  both 
American  and  Eu- 
ropean. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

Salt  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works, 

C.  O.  JOHNSON,  Prop. 

186  N  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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Up-to-Date 

Styles 

Attract 

Attention. 
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Fall  B 


are 


We 


B 
car  save  you  B 

money  on 


OmKSNDS,    XKTCHBS.   JBWELRY, 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
Mail  Orders  receive  careful  attention. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &   feONS.   26   Main  St., 

SALT   LAKE  CITY. 
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The  Most  Convenient 
Local    Train  Service  in  the 
is  given  by  the 


State 


OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RAILROAD. 


Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way 
tween  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


be- 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"SHORT 

And  get  the  best. 


LIINE" 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

201    Main    Street, 

Salt    Lake    City,  Utah. 


S.  W. 
D.  E. 


ECCLES,  Gen'l  Tfc.  Mgr. 
BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
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RN   DENTAL.  CO.. 


ROOMS    31-32 
EAGLE  BLK. 
73  WEST 
8ECOND 
SOUTH 
STREET... 


FIRST    coon 
TO   RIGHT. 


SECCNO 
FLOOR.. 


BEST   SET   OF  TEETH    S8.00. 

WORK  GUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

TEETH    EXTRACTED    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT    PAIN. 
J   "VITALIZED  AIR.''  WM.  BROADBENT,  D.  D.  S.,  PROPRIETOR. 

*VVVVVVVVVVVVViVl\*\*VVVVVVVVVVVVMAVVVVV^VVVVVVVVV».> 

There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That    operates   its  trains  on   the   famous   block 

system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 
That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 
That  uses  the  celebrated  electric   berth  reading 

lamp; 
And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 

carrying    the   latest   private  compartment 

cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 

drawing-room  sleepers. 
Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 

best  dining  car  service. 
For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

(When  writing  please  menticn  this  paper 


The  Direct  Line  to 

^flflSflS      CITY,     ST.     IiOUIS 

—AND — 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B.  KOOSER,  E.  J,  FLYNN, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 
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TO     (MEW     AflD     LiRRGER     QUARTERS,     WHERE 

UU  OUR 
OLiD    PATRONS. 


Our  stock  of  Old  Books,  New  Books,  Text  Books,  Stationery,  Views, 
The  Latest  Novels,  Magazines,  etc.,  Is  complete.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  "Mormon"  Publications,  Old  and  New. 


Our  New  Address  is- 


CALLAHAN'S   "OLD    BOOK"   STORE, 

74    West     Second     South     Street.  SALT     LJ^ECrE     CITY,     TJ-TJ4.ES. 

(2  Doors  East  of  Hill's  Drug  Store.) 

FERGUS  COALTER  MUSIC  CO., 

Two   Doors   South    Z.   C.   M.   I.,  Salt   Lake   City. 


RIANOS. 

From  $300.00. 

ORGANS. 


From  $50.00. 


GUITARS.    MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS,    VIOLINS, 

BAND    INSTRUMENTS, 
SHEET   MUSIC 

AND    BOOKS. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
MAEL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY  FELLED. 


DR.  J.  B.  KEYSOR 


DBNTHL 
PHRLORS, 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  of 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 

Crown  Bridge  Work 
a  Specialty. 


JOSEPH      E.     THYLOR, 

UNDERTAKER    &IEMBALMER. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Burial    Cases    and   Caskets. 

Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms,  251, 253, 255  E.  First  South  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  'PHONE  70. 


DRUNK! 

Protect  yourself  from  this  terror  by  the 
KEELEY  CURE.  A  safe  and  permanent  cure  is 
certain.  Over  300,000  men  and  women  are  today 
blessing  Dr.  Keeley  for  his  marvelous  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  the  liquor  habit.  The  cure  is  pain- 
less, no  abrubt  shutting  oflf,  but  a  gradual  and 
painless  death  of  the  craving. 

For  proofs  of  the  cure  and  terms  address 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  OF  UTAH. 

First  North  and  West  Temple.  P.  O.  Box  480 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the 
last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a 
great  many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  dis- 
ease, and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constant- 
ly failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it 
incurable.  Science  has  proven  Catarrh  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  therefore  requires  constitu 
tional  treatment,  tlall'a  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured 
by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toled",  Ohio,  is  the  only  con 
stitutional  cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally 
In  doses  from  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucuous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case 
It  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
Address.  f.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


If    You  Want  To  Borrow 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You  Want   Highest  Interest  On 


MONEY 


Oo  to 


_B.    H.  SCHETTLER,  g  *■  «*»*  Temple,  Opp.  Co-op. 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

ANTHON  H.  LUND. 


-^1  THOUGHTFUL  student  of  Bible  and 
A^l  ecclesiastical  history  can  hardly  fail 
to  notice  what  seems  to  be  a  general 
rule  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  those  who 
are  destined  to  perform  a  special  work  in 
that  kingdom — those  whose  place  is  in  the 
foremo3t  ranks  in  the  advancing  hosts  of 
victorious  Israel,  are  from  the  earliest  years 
of  their  earthly  existence  led  and  fostered 
by  the  hand  of  Providence,  with  that  special 
mission  in  view. 

The  rule  is  well  illustrated  in  the  histories 
of  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Daniel,  Samuel, 
Ezra,  John  the  Baptist,  Paul,  Timothy,  and 
many  other  familiar  Bible  characters.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  lives  of  Polycarp,  Augus- 
tine, Luther,  Knox,  Bunyan  and  a  host  of 
others,  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  relig- 
ious movements  of  the  world.  And  it  ap- 
pears no  less  in  the  biographies  of  the  mar- 
tyred Seer  of  this  preparatory  dispensation, 
and  his  successors,  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles of  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  Of  all 
of  them  it  can  be  said,  that  they  came  into 
the  world  through  a  righteous  lineage.  Their 
characters  were  formed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  existence.  Many  of  them 
bad  saintly  mothers,  to  whose  devoted  love 
they  can  trace  the  course  given  to  their 
lives,  and  they  were  in  the  words  of  the 
royal  sage  led  to  «remember  their  Crea- 
tor in  their  youth.»      The  subject  of    this 


brief  sketch  presents  another  illustration 
of  this  general  rule  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Anthon  Henrik  Lund,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Aalborg,  Denmark,  May 
15,  1844. 

When  he  was  three  years  and  a  half  old 
his  mother  was  taken  seriously  sick.  The 
visit  of  the  doctor,  the  subdued  talking, 
and  the  anxiety  he  saw  on  the  faces 
around  him  impressed  him  deeply.  He 
even  remembers  what  a  dismal,  rainy 
day  it  was.  Next  he  remembers  seeing 
his  beautiful  mother  lying  in  her  coffin. 
These  two  occasions  are  indelibly  stamped 
on  his  memory.  In  the  fall  of  1847  his 
father  was  drafted  into  the  Danish  army  and 
sent  to  Schleswig,  where  an  insurrection  was 
threatening.  In  1848  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
revolted  and  with  the  aid  of  Prussia  and 
Germany  waged  a  sanguinary  war  for  three 
years.  During  this  struggle,  Denmark 
needed  all  her  patriotic  sons,  and  his  father 
served  with  distinction  through  the  whole 
war,  and  did  not  return  until  the  boy 
was  seven  years  old.  It  was  a  beautiful  day 
when  the  victorious  army  returned ;  and  stand- 
ing near  a  triumphal  arch,  having  hold  of  his 
grandmother's  hand,  the  boy  watched  the 
soldiers  marching  under  it.  At  last  his 
grandmother  pointed  out  the  smiling  face  of 
his  father  marching  with  his  musket  on  his 
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shoulder.  A  few  hours  later  he  was  folded 
in  his  father's  arms.  This  was  a  happy  day 
to  the  boy.  Shortly  after  his  father  moved 
away  some  thirty-five  miles  and  he  was  left 
with  his  grandmother,  who  proved  a  tender, 
loving  mother  to  him, and  he  became  very  much 
attached  to  her;  and  when  his  father  a  couple 
of  years  later  wanted  to  take  the  boy  with 
him  home,  he  pleaded  to  be  left  with  his 
grandmother.  She  bestowed  upon  him  a 
mother's  love  and  devotion.  She  was  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  though  her  own  children 
thought  her  discipline  had  been  rather  strict, 
Brother  Lund  only  remembers  how  tenderly 
she  cared  for  him. 

At  the  early  age  of  four  years  Anthon 
Lund  was  sent  to  a  private  school,  where  he 
mastered  the  first  elements  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  etc.,  and  when  seven  years 
old  he  entered  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Aalborg.  His  industry  as  a  student  and 
his  aptitude  for  learning  are  shown  in  the 
fact  that  he  rapidly  advanced  from  one  grade 
to  another,  passing  entirely  over  the  second 
grade.  And  while  preparing  himself  for 
graduation  in  the  course  of  study  given  in 
the  school,  he  took  besides  private  lessons  in 
English,  and  also  studied  German  and  French. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  held  the  first 
place  in  the  school.  Already  at  this  early 
age  Brother  Lund  had  an  irresistible  desire 
to  study  the  word  of  God.  In  his  grandmother's 
house  was  a  Bible  belonging  to  his  uncle, 
which  his  uncle  had  forbidden  him  to  touch 
for  fear  he  should  soil  or  otherwise  deface 
the  precious  volume.  But  his  grandmother 
often  asked  him  to  read  some  of  its  chapters 
to  her.  This  filled  him  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  read  the  whole  book,  and  encouraged  in  this 
by  his  grandmother,  he  commenced  at  the  be- 
ginning and  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
main  events  narrated  in  that  sacred  volume. 
One  day  in  Lent  when  the  streets  were  filled 
with  people  looking  at  the  Lent  procession, 
he  thought:  What  a  delightful  day  I  can 
have  reading  the  Bible!  He  imagined  that 
his  uncle  would  be  among  the  sight-seeing 


multitude.  He  had  settled  himself  down  on 
his  favorite  place  with  the  Bible  open,  read- 
ing the  fascinating  history  of  Israel  under 
the  kings,  when  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs; 
the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  his  uncle 
before  him.  He  asked  his  uncle  to  excuse 
his  having  taken  the  Bible  without  permis- 
sion. His  uncle  answered:  «I  am  delighted, 
my  boy,  to  find  you  thus  employed  on  a  day 
like  this.  Read  it  as  much  as  you  like.»  As 
he  was  only  in  his  eighth  year,  his  uncle  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  he  had  read,  and 
how  well  he  had  grasped  the  meaning. 
Brother  Lund  says  those  early  readings  have 
been  a  great  help  to  him,  as  they  fastened 
the  thread  of  the  Bible  narrative  securely 
upon  his  mind.  Not  having  brothers  or 
sisters  he  was  left  to  himself  much  of  the 
time,  and  books  became  his  company.  He 
read  all  the  books  he  could  get  and  all  his 
pocket  money  was  spent  at  the  book-stores. 
He  was  then,  as  later,  fond  of  visiting  such 
places. 

When,  in  the  year  1850,  Elder  Erastus 
Snow  arrived  in  Denmark,  to  open  up  the  mis- 
sion in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  one  among 
the  early  converts  was  the  uncle  of  Anthon 
Lund,  Jens  Anderson,  at  present  a  respected 
resident  of  Cedar  City, Utah.  His  grandmother, 
too, accepted  the  Gospel  just  before  his  uncle 
emigrated  and  was  baptized  in  1853,  when 
Anthon  was  nine  years  old.  In  this  way  he 
came  in  constant  contact  with  Mormonism. 
In  his  grandmother's  home  he  found  an  abund- 
ance of  Mormon  literature.  He  read  this 
eagerly,  and  the  Lord  opened  his  heart  and 
his  understanding  to  believe  and  to  compre- 
hend the  truths  set  forth.  He  soon  became 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
its  doctrines.  Elder  Anthon  Lund  says  he 
can  hardly  remember  a  time  when  he  was  not 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  From 
the  first  moment  it  was  presented  it  appeared 
to  him  in  comparison  with  common  ortho- 
doxy as  the  clearest  daylight  compared  to 
the  uncertain  flare  of  the  northern  aurora.  It 
became  to  him  «the  pearl  of  great  price,"  for 
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the  possession  of  which  he  would  gladly  sac- 
rifice everything. 

Yet  there  was  many  a  conflict  in  his  young 
heart,  before  the  step  was  taken  which 
united  him  with  the  Church.  Those  who  at 
that  time  identified  themselves  with  the 
Church  were  generally  ostracised  socially, 
and  often  subjected  to  persecution,  and  some 
years  elapsed  before  Anthon,  though  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  asked 
for  baptism. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
persecution  of  the  Saints  in  Aalborg,  and  this 
spirit  actuated  even  the  schoolboys,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  none  of  the  Saints  could 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 
Brother  Lund  was  the  only  one  belonging  to 
the  Saints  who  attended  the  school.  Some- 
times the  boys  threatened  to  baptize  him,  and 
at  other  times  they  united  in  giving  him 
a  beating,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  was  a 
favorite  with  both  his  teachers  and  fellow- 
students.  One  of  his  father's  younger 
brothers,  about  three  years  older  than  Anthon, 
was  in  the  same  class,  and  although  he  hated 
Mormonism,  he  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
abuse  Brother  Lund.  Having  tact  enough 
never  to  complain  against  those  who  had  per- 
secuted him,  and  always  ready  to  help  the  boys 
in  their  studies,  he  won  them.  Nearly  every 
one  in  his  class  was  two  or  three  years  his 
senior;  still  they  did  not  envy  him  his  promo- 
tion. To  become  «Dux,»  or  first  in  the  upper 
class,  was  the  ambition  of  all  the  pupils. 
When  the  school  met  after  the  summer  va- 
cation, when  Brother  Lund  was  11  years  old, 
and  all  were  anxious  to  know  where  their 
places  would  be,  the  class  was  unanimous  in 
giving  the  first  place  to  him, and  would  not  allow 
him  to  take  his  old  place.  At  the  examina- 
tion the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  present 
and  personally  catechised  Brother  Lund.  The 
answers  surprised  him,  and  he  said  to  the 
whole  school:  «I  have  not  heard  a  boy  answer 
so  well  in  any  of  the  two  hundred  schools  in 
my  diocese.»  All  the  teachers  but  one  were 
proud  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  one  of  their 


pupils.  One,  however,  a  bitter  ((Mormon- 
hater,))  felt  much  chagrined.  On  several 
occasions  he  would  slur  the  boy  because  of 
his  belief.  One  day  he  said:  «It  is  expected 
that  the  (Dux>  of  the  school  shall  give  a  good 
example  to  the  pupils.  What  a  shame  if  they 
should  imitate  yours  and  become  Mormons !» 
Brother  Lund  answered,  «They  would  never 
regret  it.» 

The  principal  of  the  school  was  Brother 
Lund's  best  friend.  When  he  learned  that 
the  boy  acted  on  his  own  conviction  he  said: 
«I  thought  you  were  persuaded  by  others,  but 
I  see  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Mormonism.  Follow  your  honest 
convictions,  my  boy.  I  would  not  hinder  you 
from  obeying  the  dictates  of  your  conscience.* 
Brother  Lund  loved  this  good  man,  and  when 
he  went  back  on  his  first  mission  he  learned 
with  regret  that  he  had  died  a  short  time  be- 
fore. 

He  loved  his  relatives  dearly,  and,  as  they 
were  opposed  to  Mormonism,  they  sought  to 
keep  him  from  joining  the  Church.  They 
wanted  him  to  take  a  collegiate  course,which 
especially  suited  his  inclinations;  his  teachers 
also  urged  him  to  take  such  a  course.  They 
did  not  know  how  great  a  temptation  this 
was  to  the  boy,  but  the  Lord  gave  him 
strength  to  resist  it,  and  His  Spirit  continu- 
ally strove  with  him,  reminding  him  of  his 
duty.  He  was  baptized  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1856,  on  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Elder  Julander,  who  died  a  short  time 
ago  at  Monroe,  performed  the  ordinance,  and 
on  the  18th  of  May  he  was  confirmed  by  Elder 
Peter  Madsen,  now  living  in  the  Second  Ward. 

When  Brother  Lund  joined  the  Church 
Elder  C.  D.  Fjeldsted  presided  over  Aalborg 
conference.  Brother  Fjeldsted's  sermons  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  young  boy.  His 
original,  convincing  and  entertaining  style 
was  much  admired.  At  the  same  time  Bishop 
C.  A.  Madsen,  of  Gunnison,  was  pastor  over 
Aalborg  and  several  other  conferences.  Hisex- 
cellent  wife,  who  was  a  highly  educated  lady, 
rendered  the  boy  much  assistance  in  his  stud- 
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ies  of  English,  and  he  became  very  much  at- 
tached to  Brother  and  Sister  Madsen. 

When  Brother  Lund  was  thirteen  years  old 
he  was  called  to  labor  in  the  vineyard.  His 
mission  was  to  teach  emigrating  Saints  Eng- 
lish, to  distribute  tracts  and  help  the  Elders 
hold  meetings.  When  giving  his  first  report 
at  the  conference,  Brother  Fjeldsted  lifted 
him  upon  a  table,  and  thus  he  made  his  debut 
before  an  audience. 

Besides  his  tracts  he  always  carried  a  num- 
ber of  Millennial  Stars,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  Saints,  he  being  able  to  translate 
them  into  Danish  nearly  as  fluently  as  if  he 
were  reading  a  Danish  paper.  The  Saints 
were  delighted  to  listen  and  were  strength- 
ened in  their  faith.  A  series  of  articles  pub. 
lished  in  the  Millennial  Star,  "(Answers  to 
Objections,"  was  a  great  help  to  him  in  meet- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  ministers,  who  were 
then  publishing  in  Danish  the  same  false- 
hoods about  the  Mormons,  which  had  flooded 
America  and  England.  When  'he' was  first 
sent  out  some  thought  the  Mormons  were 
going  daft  in  sending  one  so  young.  Such  a 
remark  was  once  reported  to  Brother  Lund. 
He  said:  "Never  mind,  I  will  make  that  man 
my  friend. »  He  did  so,  for  in  the  course  of 
time  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  slightingly 
of  him  asked  to  be  baptized  and  wanted 
Brother  Lund  to  perform  the  ordinance. 
Brother  Lund  became  well  acquainted  in  the 
whole  conference.  He  traveled  without  purse 
and  scrip  and,  during  the  four  years  and  a 
half  he  labored  as  a  missionary,  he  does  not 
remember  having  bought  half  a  dozen  meals. 
Friends  were  raised  up  to  him  on  every  hand, 
and  men  outside  of  the  Church  told  him  to 
let  them  know  what  he  needed  and  they 
would  furnish  him  the  money,  and  they  did  so. 
One  day  while  he  was  out  tracting,  he  visited 
a  large  mill-owner,  whom  he  found  in  his 
library  with  another  gentleman.  After  spend- 
ing an  hour  in  answering  their  questions,  the 
man  of  the  house  said:  «It  is  too  bad  that 
you  are  a  Mormon.  If  you  will  study  theol- 
ogy at  the  university  in  Copenhagen  and  be- 


come a  Lutheran  minister  I  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses and  I  will  make  you  my  heir.»  Brother 
Lund  answered,  «I  have  no  doubt  you  are  a 
rich  man,  but  you  have  not  money  enough  to 
buy  my  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  God.»  The 
answer  seemed  to  please  both  the  gentlemen. 
Brother  Lund  has  wondered  since  whether 
the  man  meant  what  he  said  or  not.  He  be- 
lieved at  the  time  that  he  was  in  earnest,  but 
it  was  no  temptation  to  him.  He  felt  he  had 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

His  experiences  in  the  mission  field  have 
been  varied  and  interesting.  Once  he  had  prom- 
ised to  meet  at  a  certain  place  to  help  hold  a 
meeting.  To  reach  this  place  he  walked  some 
ten  miles  facing  a  heavy  snow  storm.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  house  he  found  the  house 
full  of  people,  but  the  Elders  had  not  come. 
He  sat  down  among  the  people  and  heard 
them  say:  «The  Mormons  have  fooled  us  to- 
day." When  the  time  was  up  and  he  saw  no 
one  else  would  be  there,  he  arose  and  asked 
the  people  kindly  to  give  him  their  attention. 
How  astonished  the  people  looked  at  the  boy! 
But  they  were  so  still  that  you  could  hear  a 
pin  drop.  After  the  meeting  every  one  pres- 
ent came  and  shook  hands  with  him  and 
thanked  him.  Several  present  have  since 
joined  the  Church  and  emigrated  to  Zion. 

It  was  not  often  Brother  Lund  was  mo- 
lested. Even  in  places  where  other  Elders 
had  suffered  persecution  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing friends.  Sometimes,  however,  he  also 
tasted  the  opposite.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  out  inviting  people  to  a  meeting  in  the 
evening,  he  came  into  a  house  and  informed 
a  woman  he  met  that  there  would  be  a  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  invited  her  to  attend. 

«What  kind  of  a  meeting?*  she  asked. 

«A  Mormon  meeting,"  he  replied. 

There  came  a  change  over  her  face  instantly 
and  she  became  a  perfect  fury.  She  grabbed 
her  fire-tongs  and  screamed,  «I  will  give  you 
Mormon  meeting,"  and  flew  at  him. 

He  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  but 
the  woman  followed    and    in   her    highest 
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key  called  on  her  husband  to  shoot  the 
Mormon.  She  made  such  a  disturbance 
that  the  neighbors  came  running  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

Years  afterwards  when  Brother  Lund 
had  charge  of  the  Ephraim  Co-op  a  lady  came 
into  the  store,  and  said  to  him,  «You  do 
not  know  me,  but  I  have  seen  you  once.  Do 
you  remember  a  woman  who  ran  after  you 
with  a  pair  of  fire-tongs  ?» 

«Yes,»  he  answered,  «but  you  are  not  that 
woman,  for  her  face  I  have  never  forgotten." 

«No,»  she  said,  «I  was  her  neighbor,  and 
seeing  her  running  after  you,  I  asked  her  what 
you  had  done.  She  said  that  you  had  invited 
her  to  a  Mormon  meeting.  I  became  curious 
to  learn  something  about  the  Mormons  and 
went  to  the  meeting.  I  heard  you  speak  and 
was  convinced  of  the  truth. » 

The  Lord  turned  the  wrath  of  an  enemy  to 
further  His  purposes. 

Brother  Lund  had  on  one  occasion  obtained 
permission  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  town  where 
it  had  hitherto  been  impossible  to  make  an 
opening.  The  meeting  was  appointed  for  the 
next  Sunday,  and  in  company  with  a  couple  of 
Elders  Brother  Lund  went  there.  On  enter- 
ing the  town  they  were  warned  not  to  go  to 
the  meeting  as  the  mob  would  disturb  the 
meeting,  and  they  had  given  the  blacksmith, 
the  bully  of  several  parishes,  all  the  liquor  he 
would  drink  in  order  to  get  him  to  pound  the 
Mormon  Elders.  They  thanked  their  inform- 
ant, but  said  they  must  honor  their  appoint- 
ment. They  found  the  house  full  of  people 
and  great  numbers  outside  that  could  not  get 
in.  The  meeting  was  opened,  and  in  stalked  the 
blacksmith.  Brother  Lund  says  when  he  saw 
him,  he  thought  he  was  a  very  Polyphemus. 
He  had  only  one  eye,  a  sinister  look,  and  fists 
like  sledge  hammers.  They  prayed  earnestly 
that  God  would  overrule  the  plans  of  the 
wicked.  The  advent  of  the  blacksmith  was 
the  signal  for  disturbing  the  meeting,  and 
some  commenced  calling  the  Elders  liars,  etc. 
The  blacksmith  rose  to  his  feet  when  he  heard 
the  interruptions,  and  slowly  eying  the  audi- 


ence he  said:  «I  want  you  all  to  understand 
that  these  are  men  of  God,  and  they  speak 
His  word  pure  and  simple.  If  any  one  again 
interrupt  them  he  shall  feel  the  weight  of 
this,"  showing  his  large  fist.  The  crowd  did 
not  know  what  this  meant;  he  had  drank  their 
liquor  and  promised  to  thrash  the  Elders; 
he  must  be  joking.  A  loud-mouthed  fellow 
commenced  again  calling  the  Elders  oppro- 
brious names,  when  the  blacksmith  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  dense  crowd,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  disturber  he  threw  him  out  of  the 
door.  This  settled  it.  For  two  hours  the 
Elders  preached  to  the  congregation,  and  the 
one-eyed  giant  stood  guard  as  a  policeman; 
but  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dismissed,  he 
seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
side  and  he  commenced  to  be  ugly  and  wanted 
to  quarrel  with  the  brethren,  but  they  got 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  Brother  Lund 
was  the  last  to  leave  and  he  heard  those  be- 
hind say  to  those  in  front  of  him,  "Give  him 
a  diff,»  but  Brother  Lund  nodded  politely  to 
the  crowd  as  he  passed  through  and  got  away 
unhurt.  Some  of  those  present  have  since 
come  to  Utah  and  have  informed  Brother 
Lund  that  even  the  man  who  opened  his  house 
for  the  meeting  was  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Elders.  The  Elders  felt  that  their  prayers 
were  heard  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

Brother  Lund  often  found  that  his  youth 
waa  the  means  of  gaining  sympathy  for  him, 
and  a  hearing  which  was  denied  others,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  his  efforts  with  many  fruits. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ordained  an 
Elder  and  appointed  president  of  the  Aalborg 
branch,  and  traveling  Elder  in  five  other 
branches.  This  was  at  the  time  quite  a  re- 
sponsible position,  the  branch  being  large  and 
requiring  constant  care. 

Elder  Lund  continued  his  missionary  labors 
until  the  year  1862,  when,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  emigrated  to  Utah.  He  left 
Hamburg  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin.  While 
lying  in  that  city  measles  came  aboard  and 
made  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  children. 
There  was  no  doctor  on  board,  and  the  captain 
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would  deliver  the  medicines  and  wine  for  the 
sick  only  on  an  order  from  a  physician.  Bishop 
C.  A.  Madsen  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Saints,  and  they  voted  to  appoint  Brother 
Lund  to  be  the  physician  of  the  company.  He 
received  the  medicine  chest  and  with  it  a 
book  treating  on  common  diseases  and  their 
cures.  This  he  studied  diligently  and  per- 
formed his  duties  so  well  that  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  both  the  crew  and  the  passen- 
gers. Brother  Lund  was  always  in  demand. 
At  times  he  had  to  hide  so  as  to  get  the 
much-needed  rest  and  sleep.  This  was  rather 
remarkable  for  a  doctor  that  had  been  given 
his  diploma  by  popular  vote  instead  of  by  a 
medical  faculty. 

Four  ships  left  Denmark  in  the  beginning 
of  that  year  with  emigrating  Saints.  These  all 
met  at  Florence,  whence  some  continued  the 
journey  in  the  conveyances  furnished  by  the 
Utah  Saints.  The  others  were  organized  into 
two  independent  companies,  one  under  the 
leadership  of  Bishop  C.  A.  Madsen,  and  one 
under  the  care  of  Patriarch  0.  N.  Liljenquist. 
Brother  Lund  traveled  over  the  plains  in 
Bishop  Madsen's  company.  This,  according 
to  the  journal  of  the  late  Elder  Weibye, 
consisted  of  214  persons.  They  had  40 
wagons,  14  horses,  174  oxen,  99  cows,  37 
heifers,  7  calves,  6  dogs,  and  10  chickens. 
They  also  brought  with  them  22  tents,  32 
kitchen  stoves,  5  revolvers  and  37  rifles. 
Thus  equipped  the  company  started  from 
Florence,  after  having  remained  there  for 
seven  weeks.  The  route  was  via  Elkhorn 
River,  Loup  Fork,  Wood  River,  Willow  Lake, 
Rattlesnake  Creek,  Fort  Laramie,  Upper 
Platte  Bridge,  Devil's  Gate,  South  Pass  and 
Green  River,  and  the  travelers  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  23rd  day  of  September, 
1862.  The  overland  travel  had  lasted  71 
days.  It  had  been  an  exceptionally  pleasant 
journey.  The  Saints  had  found  good  camp- 
ing places  with  an  abundance  of  grass  and 
water.  Some  had  walked  the  entire  distance, 
and  very  often  the  men  had  carried  the 
women  and  the  children  across  the  rivers,  but 


there  were  no  accidents,  and  a  good  spirit 
prevailed.  The  Deseret  News  of  the  24th  of 
September,  1862,  says  the  health  of  the 
arrived  immigrants  was  excellent,  and  the  ani- 
mals were  in  good  condition.  They  only  lost 
seven  or  eight  animals  on  the  road.and  the  only 
accident  that  happened  was  the  breaking  of  a 
wagon  tongue,  near  the  end  of  the  journey. 
The  hand  of  Providence  was  over  Brother 
Lund,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-travel- 
ers he  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  rejoicing  at 
having  reached  in  safety  the  goal  of  the  long 
journey  over  sea  and  land. 

Elder  Anthon  H.  Lund's  life  since  his 
arrival  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  has 
been  one  of  continual  activity  and  usefulness. 
He  has  filled  numerous  positions  of  trust 
both  in  the  Church  and  State. 

He  first  located  at  Fairview,  Sanpete 
County,  but  three  months  later  moved  to  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Here  he  remained  till  the  fall  of 
1870.  His  first  employment  in  Utah  was  at 
farm  labor,  digging  potatoes,  working  on  the 
threshing  machines,  etc.,  as  long  as  such 
work  could  be  had,  and  then  he  got  employ- 
ment in  a  harness  shop  and  afterwards  in  a 
shoe  shop.  He  was  never  idle  a  day.  Brother 
John  Barton  offered  him  a  home  in  his  family 
and  engaged  him  to  teach  his  children  in  the 
evenings.  He  was  treated  by  those  excellent 
people  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family. 

To  Brother  Lund,  as  to  so  many  others 
who  have  come  to  Utah,  the  first  impressions 
and  experiences  of  the  new  country  were 
rather  discouraging.  He  missed  his  books 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else.  An  old 
handbook  in  astronomy,  without  maps,  which 
he  happened  to  find,  became  one  of  his  liter- 
ary treasures.  He  studied  it  and  drew  his 
own  maps,  using  the  hearthstone  for  a  table, 
and  was  able  to  locate  the  constellations  of 
the  stars  and  trace  the  planets.  Thus  passed 
his  first  winter  in  Utah.  He  felt  that  this 
was  the  land  of  Zion,  the  place  to  which  God 
had  led  him,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  senti- 
ments of  joy  and  gratitude. 

In  1864  he  was  called  to  go  as  a  teamster 
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to  the  Missouri  River,  to  bring  back  some 
immigrating  Saints.  He  performed  this  mis- 
sion faithfully. 

When  President  Brigham  Young  called  a 
number  of  young  men  to  come  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  learn  telegraphy,  Elder  Lund  was 
selected  as  one  of  them.  During  his  stay  in 
the  city  at  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Elder  John  Henry  Smith  and  others, 
with  whom  he  later  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  ecclesiastical  work. 

Having  learned  telegraphy,  he  returned  to 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  kept  the  telegraph  office 
there.  He  also  had  a  photograph  gallery. 
And  when  the  first  co-operative  institution 
was  started  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed  its 
secretary.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  city  council.  But  notwithstanding  these 
varied  duties,  he  found  time  to  devote  to  the 
Church.  In  1865  he  helped  to  start  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  and 
achieved  great  success  in  this  labor  of 
love. 

He  remained  in  Mt.  Pleasant  until  the 
fall  of  1870,  when  he  moved  to  Ephraim. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  Sister  Sarah 
Ann  Peterson,  a  daughter  of  Stake  President 
Canute  Peterson.  The  issue  of  this  happy 
union  is  nine  children,  of  whom  seven  are 
still  living. 

Most  of  the  faithful  Elders  of  Israel  have 
at  some  time  or  another  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing out  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as 
messengers  of  life  and  salvation.  Elder  Lund 
was  called,  in  the  year  1871,  to  perform  his 
first  foreign  mission,  since  his  arrival  in  Utah. 
He  was  sent  to  Denmark  in  company  with 
Elder  Canute  Peterson.  The  latter  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Scandinavian  mis- 
sion, and  Elder  Lund  became  the  business 
manager  of  the  central  office,  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

On  his  return  to  Ephraim  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  co-operative  store  of  that 
place,  and  the  next  year  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  that  institution.  He  held  this 
position  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  generally 


conceded  that  it  was,  during  this  time,  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  county. 

In  1874  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
High  Council  in  Sanpete,  and  when  the  stake 
was  organized,  in  1877,  he  became  stake 
clerk  and  a  member  of  the  new  High  Council. 
In  1878  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  in  Ephraim,  a  labor  which  he 
much  enjoyed. 

In  1883  he  was  called  to  fill  another  mis- 
sion to  Scandinavia.  He  succeeded  Elder  C. 
D.  Fjeldsted  as  president  of  the  mission,  and 
was  absent  from  home  two  years  and  three 
months. 

During  his  absence  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on 
his  arrival  home.  In  1888  he  was  re-elected. 
The  Ogden  Reform  School  and  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Logan  are  lasting  monu- 
ments of  his  untiring  work  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Utah,  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom 
and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  May,  1888,  he  was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Manti  Temple,  assisting  President 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  in  1891  he  succeeded 
Brother  Wells  in  the  presidency.  At  the 
organization  of  the  General  Church  Board  of 
Education  he  became  a  member  of  that 
board. 

At  the  October  conference,  1889,  he  was 
called  to  the  high  office  of  an  Apostle  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  1893  he  was 
sent  to  Liverpool,  to  preside  over  the  Euro- 
pean mission.  He  was  gone  more  than  three 
years,  and  his  administration  was  marked 
with  much  success.  His  linguistic  ability 
was  a  great  help  to  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  while  traveling  in  the  various 
conferences. 

At  the  demise  of  Apostle  Abraham  H.  Can- 
non, Elder  Lund  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  and,  some  years  before,  of  the 
Zion's  Savings  Bank. 

In  1897  he  was  called  to  a  mission  to  Pal- 
estine and  Syria,  to  organize  the  Saints  there 
into  branches;  and  to  look   after  their  wel- 
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fare  generally.  He  returned  in  the  summer 
of  1898. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  moved  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  now  resides.  Since 
then  he  has  continued  his  labors  as  an  Apos- 
tle, in  the  various  stakes  of  Zion.  Since 
April,  1900,  he  has  also  been  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Religion  classes,  and  in  Aug- 
ust last,  he  succeeded  President  Franklin  D. 
Richards  in  the  important  office  of  Church 
Historian. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  most  remarkable  ca- 
reer, and  the  key  to  it  should  be  of  value  to 
the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch.  The  writer 
once  having  the  privilege  of  an  intimate  con- 
versation with  Brother  Lund,  asked  him, 
«What  has  been  the  leading  principle  by 
which  your  life  has  been  guided?"  To  which 
he  replied,  after  a  moment  of  deep  thought: 
«I  have  always  endeavored  to  find  out  what 
is  right,  and  then  to  do  it.» 

That  tells  all.  No  one  guided  by  that  prin- 
ciple can  fail  in  life.  The  Son  of  God  Himself 
attained  glory  and  power  and  dominion  be- 
cause He  yielded  faithful  obedience  to  the 
will  of  His  Father  in  Heaven. 

A  striking  feature  of  Brother  Lund's  char- 
acter is  his  tendency  to  religious  thought 
and  meditation,  which  almost  reminds  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  Pietistic 
school  which  during  the  last  century  had  so 
much  influence  upon  Lutheran  Protestantism; 
it  should  be  added,  though,  that  his  practical 
training  during  a  life  rich  in  experiences,  has 
preserved  him  from  the  errors  of  mysticism, 
which  undar  different  circumstances  might 
have  been  difficult  to  avoid.  In  his  public 
speaking  it   is    easy    to   perceive  that  his 


thoughts  center  round  the  great  themes  of 
the  Gospel:  the  Redeemer,  in  His  two-fold 
character  of  Priest,  atoning  for  the  sins  of 
the  world;  and  King,  coming  to  rule  and  to 
restore  all  things.  As  a  teacher  in  Israel  he 
evidently  at  all  times  endeavors  to  magnify 
his  calling  of  an  Apostle  and  witness  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  follows,  that  in  the 
daily  events  of  life  he  readily  acknowledges 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  things.  Through  a 
varied  experience  he  has  obtained  a  firm 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God  to  hear  and  to 
answer  prayers,  and  this  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  him,  which  never  fails. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Brother  Lund  is  much 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  know  him,  or 
that  the  feelings  of  regard  grow  stronger,  as 
the  acquaintance  with  him  becomes  more  in- 
timate. Few  men  go  through  life  without 
enemies,  but  Brother  Lund  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  few.  He  is  very  much  like  the  late 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  in  this  respect, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  even  his  antago- 
nists loved  him.  The  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  associates  in  the  Council  of  Apos- 
tles was  very  well  expressed  by  Elder  Heber 
J.  Grant  when  in  a  meeting  of  Scandinavian 
Saints  in  this  city,  not  long  ago,  he  said: 
«Erastus  Snow  was  my  ideal  of  an  Apostle  of 
the  Lord,  and  Brother  Snow's  mantle  has,  in 
my  opinion,  fallen  upon  Elder  Anthon  H. 
Lund.» 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  in  a  lengthy 
treatise,  to  give  a  more  striking  tribute  to 
the  genuine  worth  of  the  successor  of  him 
who  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  Scandi- 
navia. 

J.  M.  Sjodahl. 


ON  A  MEXICAN  RANCH. 


From  a  Member  of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  South  American  Exploring  Expedition. 


■■^%C  AST  Saturday  afternoon  as  we  were 
Jlj  descending  a  southern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  we  came  to  a  barbed 
wire  fence.  We  had  not  seen  a  sign  of 
human  habitation  since  the  Tuesday  previous; 
we  were  wet  and  chilled  from  a  heavy  rain 
and  we  hailed  with  delight  the  sign  that  a 
:hacienda  could  not  be  far  off.     We  traveled 


CANON   IN   THE   SIERRA   MADRE. 

until  sundown  and  pitched  camp  for  Sunday, 
but  no  house  appeared,  nor  did  we  meet  any 
man  to  direct  us  on  our  way.  On  Monday 
we  crossed  the  back-bone  of  the  mountains 
and  came  out  upon  a  beautiful  level  plain 
where  the  grass  was  waving  knee-deep  to  the 
horses.  Still  no  cheerful  chimney  smoke 
greeted  us.  Tuesday  morning  we  still  held 
to  our  southern  course,  and,  though  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  receded,  the  mountains  to 
the  south  did  not  seem  to  approach  any 
nearer.  It  seemed  as  though  Utah  Valley 
could  be  entirely  lost  in  the  great  plain. 
About  2  p.  m.  we  met  a  Mexican  who  in- 
formed us  that  we  were  yet  ten  miles  from 
the  ranch  house  at  Babicora.  We  did  not 
travel  that  distance  but  pitched  our  tents 
three  miles  distant  where  a  number  of  Mex- 
icans were  cutting  hay  under  the  supervision 


of  an  American  boss.  Here  we  learned  that 
we  were  on  the  famous  Hearst  ranch  that 
contains  about  1,500,000  acres,  supports  over 
50,000  head  of  cattle  and  employs  500 
hands. 

The  ranch  has  four  principal  divisions,  each 
facing  the  south  and  occupying  a  terrace  in 
the  mountain  slope.  First  comes  Babicora 
with  an  elevation  of  6,700  feet.  The  night 
that  we  spent  there  was  extremely  cold  for 
September,  the  thermometer  falling  to  30° 
and  ice  forming  in  our  buckets.  Next  be- 
low Babicora  comes  El  Toro,  with  an  elevation 
of  6,400  feet.  Vegetables  do  well  here,  and 
the  canyon  breezes  keep  off  the  frosts  so  that 
fruit  trees  might  be  profitably  planted.  Then 
comes  Sant'  Anna,  where  J  am  writing  this  arti- 
cle, with  an  elevation  of  5,800  feet,  and  lastly 
Providencia  that  is  a  trifle  lower. 

At  the  hay  camp  the  foreman  gave  us  a 
large  piece  of  beef,  the  first  beef  that  some 
of  us  had  tasted  in  many  weeks  and  it  was 
very  much  appreciated.  After  supper  the 
Mexican  laborers  gathered  about  our  camp 
fire  and  played  on  the  harmonica  and  sang 
songs.  They  are  a  people  as  music- loving  as 
the  negroes  of  the  south,  and,  if  anything, 
they  are  even  more  densely  ignorant.  Very 
few  whom  we  meet  can  read  or  write,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  have  not  the  slightest  desire  for 
an  education.  If  they  had  any  ambition  they 
would  not  be  content  to  work  for  their  pres- 
ent wages,  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
American  money.  But  it  would  be  all  the 
same  to  them  were  the  sum  $25,  it  would  be 
spent  or  gambled  away,  almost  before  it  was 
earned. 

These  laborers  rise  before  daybreak,  take 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  then  go  to  the  field.  The 
boss  accompanies  them.  He  seems  very  harsh 
in  his  exercise  of  authority,  but  this  is  claimed 
to  be  necessary,  as  the  peon  will  not  work 
unless  he  is  closely  watched  and  driven  to  it. 
About  9  o'clock  breakfast  is  served  and  there 
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are  two  light  meals  before  supper,  which  is 
the  hearty  meal  of  the  day  and  comes  about 
sundown.  The  Mexicans  are  very  light  eat- 
ers. A  hearty  American  could  not  live  for 
two  days  on  what  will  suffice  a  Mexican  a 
week.  The  lack  of  food  is  compensated  for 
by  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  and  cigarettes. 
So  we  find  the  men  uniformly  thin,  nervous, 
irritable  and  short-lived.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  native  of  the  lower'  class  who  has 
reached  the  limit  of  three  score  years,  even 
more  rare  than  it  is  to  find  an  octogenarian 
in  Utah. 

On  Wednesday  we  drove  from  the  hay 
camp  to  the  hacienda  at  Babicora.  A  great 
part  of  the  three-mile  ride  was  through  a 
waving  cornfield,  where  the  growth  was  as 
luxuriant  as  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  At  the  house  we  were  treated  to 
all  the  milk  we  could  drink,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dent,  the  genial  manager.     The  house  was  on 


adobe  house  was  being  remodeled.  Narrow 
windows  were  being  enlarged  and  an  orna- 
mental stone  arch  was  being  constructed  in 
place  of  the  old  square  door.  It  was  indeed 
the  blending  of  the  old  with  the  new.     Here 
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THE   HACIENDA   OF   BABICORA. 

the  regular  Mexican  plan— fortress  without, 
corral  within.  It  might  have  been  built  last 
year  or  a  century  ago.  One  can  tell  nothing 
about  the  age  of  a  Mexican  house.  After 
they  are  built,  they  all  look  alike.  In  the 
yard  was  an  old  solid-wheel  Mexican  cart  and 
a  primitive  corn  mill.  Close  beside  the  new- 
est patent  in  the  windmill  line  and  a  modern 
buggy  stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the  im- 
pedimenta of  a  bygone  age.     Near  by  an  old 


too  was  a  well-equipped  blacksmith  shop 
where,  strange  to  say,  the  smith  was  a  full- 
blood  Yaqui.  We  were  told  that  in  any  posi- 
tion where  mechanical  skill  is  required,  in  any 
place  of  trust,  where  a  white  man  cannot  be 
secured  an  Indian  is  always  preferred  to  a 
Mexican.  Indians  are  uniformly  more  honest 
and  capable. 

During  this  afternoon  we  gradually  climbed 
until  the  7,000  foot  level  was  passed  and  then, 
just  at  twilight,  we  suddenly  dropped  into  a 
picturesque  canyon  and  down  to  El  Toro.  We 
found  no  white  people  at  this  place,  but  the 
Mexicans  were  very  hospitable  and  gave  us 
all  the  cabbage,  corn,  chili,  potatoes  and  milk 
that  we  could  use.  So  we  came  on  to  Sant' 
Anna  where  a  thunder  shower  is  holding  me 
at  the  present  time. 

The  presiding  genius  at  Sant'  Anna  is  Mr. 
Warren,  who  has  charge  of  the  cattle  inter- 
ests of  this  great  ranch.  After  working  for 
years  among  stock  in  Texas,  Montana  and 
California  he  has  never  seen  a  range  like  this. 
If  there  was  only  good  society  for  his  wife 
and  a  school  for  his  children  he  would  be  con- 
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tent  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  here. 
He  told  me  that  yesterday  he  branded  2,200 
calves,  which  shows  something  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stock  industry  here.  The  steers 
are  twice  a  year  trailed  to  Deming  from  which 
point  they  are  shipped  to  California  and  there 
marketed.  The  graded  Durham  and  Hereford 
stock  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  scrubby 
cattle  on  the  adjacent  ranges.  The  Mexicans 
seem  to  take  no  pride  either  in  improving 
their  ranches  or  their  stock. 

The  ranch  next  to  Sant'  Anna  is  owned  by 
a  very  wealthy  Mexican.  When  war  was  de- 
clared between  America  and  Spain  he  sent 
$50,000  to  Havana  to  help  the  Spanish  cause. 
The  vessel  that  carried  the  coin  was  captured 
by  an  American  man-of-war  and  he  still  la- 
ments the  fact  that  the  «gringos»  have  so 
much  of  his  wealth.  This  man  inherited  his 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  and  his  thousands 
of  cattle  from  his  forefathers.  What  was 
good  enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for 
him.  Steers,  sheep  and  hogs  range  together 
and  in  many  places  his  pastures  are  as  bare 
as  a  floor.  He  wonders  why  the  American's 
live-stock  is  fat  while  his  is  only  good  for 
crow  bait.  Two  years  ago  was  an  exceedingly 
dry  winter  and  over  1,000  cattle  died  on  the 


Sant'  Anna  range.  Wells  were  sunk, wind-mills 
erected  and  last  winter  only  thirty  head  per- 
ished. There  was  no  such  decrease  in  ratio 
in  the  Mexican's  cattle,  and  he  rightly  ascribed 
the  good  luck  of  the  Hearst  ranch  to  wells 
and  windmills.  So  he  requested  Mr.  Warren 
to  put  up  a  windmill  on  the  line  between  the 
ranches,  promising  to  bear  half  the  ex- 
pense. But  partnership  windmills  did  not 
promise  to  be  very  profitable  in  a  land  where 
cattle  stealing  is  as  prevalent  as  it  is  here 
and  the  request  could  not  be  complied  with. 
Mr.  Mexican  is  still  studying  as  to  whether 
he  shall  foster  such  an  innovation  at  his  own 
expense,  while  all  summer  his  cattle  have  been 
dying  by  the  scores.  Strange,  isn't  it,  how 
blind  some  people  are  to  their  own  interests, 
and  yet  it  takes  years  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  centuries! 

Tomorrow  we  expect  to  leave  this  mam- 
moth ranch  and  our  route  will  then  be  south- 
westward  across  the  mountains  of  Jesus  Maria 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Maya  and  down 
that  stream  to  the  land  of  the  orange  and 
banana,  of  never-ending  spring,  and  there  we 
hope  to  be  in  about  two  weeks. 

W.  M.  W. 

Sant'  Anna  Ranch,  Chihuahua. 


THE  BABY'S  SERMON. 


♦flf'M  tummin'  Unka  Timon.  Mamma  and 
1  Damma  tummin'  too,  but  I  want  to  sit 
up  in  front  wive  you  and  Dampa  and 
drive.  Help  me  up,  please,"  said  baby  Ralph 
as  he  toddled  down  the  path  to  the  buggy, 
where  sat  Uncle  Simon  Wheeler  awaiting 
those  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  Green- 
ville, the  nearest  settlement. 

Uncle  Simon  was  a  servant  of  God,  who  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  the  Church,  and  for 
many  years   labored  exclusively    collecting 


funds  for  the  building  of  temples.  It  was  to 
him  a  labor  of  love.  His  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  in  his  work,  and  therefore  he  labored 
faithfully,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  went  with 
him  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  people,  with 
the  result  that  invariably  their  offerings  were 
liberal,  and  given  with  good  will.  His  mis- 
sion called  him  frequently  through  the  south- 
ern counties  of  the  State,  and  it  is  of  one  such 
tour  that  I  now  write. 

In  compliance  with  the  child's  request,  he 
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helped  the  little  fellow  to  the  seat  beside  him, 
gave  him  the  reins,  and  then  laughed  to  see 
with  what  importance  he  held  the  lines  in  his 
chubby  hands,  and  ordered  the  horses  to 
«whoa!» 

And  as  the  uncle  looked  upon  the  sunny 
curls,  and  into  those  great  brown  eyes  so  full 
of  sweetness  and  innocence  he  thought,  «What 
a  bright,  beautiful  little  fellow  he  is!  If  only 
the  good  Lord  will  keep  him  pure  and  un- 
sullied from  the  sins  of  the  world,  what  a 
noble  man  he  may  become !» 

His  musing  was  interrupted  by  the  rest  of 
the  company  entering  the  vehicle;  and  with 
a  crack  of  the  whip  from  the  baby  hands, 
they  were  soon  rolling  over  the  smooth  road 
toward  the  little  village  when  Uncle  Simon 
was  to  preach. 

Word  had  been  sent  ahead  that  Brother 
Wheeler  would  be  there,  and  accordingly  the 
town  meetinghouse  was  packed  to  overflow- 
ing, for  a  great  spiritual  treat  was  always 
anticipated  when  Brother  Wheeler  was  an- 
nounced. His  sermons  were  forcible  and  full 
of  spirit,  and  savored  of  sufficient  wit  to  ren- 
der them  extremely  interesting,  though  often- 
times they  continued  far  beyond  the  usual 
hour  of  closing. 

At  length  the  services  were  ended,  and  the 
good  people  crowded  to  the  stand  to  con- 
tribute their  «mite»  to  the  worthy  cause,  and 
bid  «God  speeds  to  the  faithful  servant. 

In  jubilant  spirits  Uncle  Simon  took  his 
place  in  the  buggy  again  to  return  to  ((head- 
quarters" at  B ,  and  as  he  placed  the 

heavy  satchel  beside  him  he  said:  «We  have 
reaped  a  bounteous  harvest  to  the  Lord,  and 
those  good  people  shall  never  feel  the  loss  of 
one  cent  of  it,  for  their  stores  shall  be  re- 
doubled.)) And  as  he  talked  on  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord,  he  unconsciously  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  square  of 
some  brown  substance,  bit  off  a  piece,  and  re- 
placed the  remainder. 

This  act  in  him  was  so  familiar  to  his  older 
companions  that  it  had  passed  unnoticed, 
save  for  the  quick  wit  of  the  little  fellow  at 


his  side,  who  looked  up  with  those  brown  eyes 
filled  with  wonder  and  questioned:  «What 
you  eating,  Unka  Timon?» 

«Tobacco,»  replied  the  other  with  a  short 
laugh. 

The  lovely  eyes  dropped  suddenly  as  though 
the  very  word  bore  an  offensive  odor;  but, 
too  inquisitive  to  remain  long  quiet,  the  child 
asked,  «Would  horses  eat  it?» 

«No!»  returned  the  uncle,  still  amused. 

(•Pigs  wouldn't  eat  it  either,  would  they?» 
persisted  the  little  fellow,  half  with  decision, 
half  query. 

«No,  indeed!)) 

••It's  nasty  then,  and  I  wouldn't  eat  it!»  ex- 
claimed the  child  emphatically. 

The  mother  tried  to  quiet  her  unruly  son, 
but  the  uncle  said,  with  a  touch  of  conscience: 
Chide  not  the  child  for  speaking  truth ;»  and 
so  the  little  fellow  prattled  on  until  they 
reached  the  grandparents'  door,  when  he 
trotted  into  the  house,  and  straight  for  the 
great  brown  jar  behind  the  pantry  door,  say- 
ing: ((Dot  any  doughnuts,  Damma?»  And  as 
he  emerged  with  a  rich  brown  cake,  such  as 
only  Grandma  could  make,  in  each  little  dim- 
pled fist,  holding  one  up  to  Uncle  Simon,  he 
said:  «Have  a  doughnut,  Unka  Timon;  it's 
better  than  hacco.» 

The  uncle  forced  a  laugh  as  he  took  the 
cake,  but  within  his  heart  there  was  a  great 
struggle  going  on.  He  had  been  a  sailor  in 
his  youth,  a  bold,  rough,  unpolished  sailor, 
fond  of  his  tobacco  and  his  grog,  but  through 
some  design  of  Providence,  the  Gospel  reached 
his  ears,  penetrating  the  rough  exterior  to 
find  a  tender  heart  within — a  heart  craving 
a  word  of  truth,  and,  receiving  it,  was  ready 
to  forsake  the  old  reckless  life  and  apply  all 
its  energy  to  a  nobler  cause.  His  evils  he 
had  struggled  hard  to  overcome,  but  this  one 
habit  seemed  to  cling  to  him  as  the  only  relic 
of  a  former  life,  and  so  he  clung  to  it. 

Should  someone  chance  to  question  such  a 
fault  in  one  of  his  position  in  the  Church, 
there  always  seemed  to  be  some  good  angel 
near  to  say:  ((Dear  Brother  Wheeler  has  sac- 
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rificed  much  for  the  Gospel,  and  surely  the 
Good  Father  will  overlook  this  one  short- 
coming.") 

However  he  may  have  excused  himself  be- 
fore, his  peace  of  mind  was  now  destroyed. 
Taking  the  babe  upon  his  knee,  he  smoothed 
the  sunny  ringlets  with  trembling  hand  saying, 
«I've  been  a  preacher  these  forty  years  and 
more;  but  you,  my  little  man,  have  this  day 
preached  a  better  sermon  than  I  in  all  my  life 
have  done.» 

That  night  within  his  room,  sleep  seemed 
to  have  taken  wings  and  flown,  and  so  he 
paced  the  floor  until  the  dawn  appeared.  His 
mind  recurred  to  scenes  in  his  career,  in  which 
the  hand  of  God  had  figured  most  conspicu- 
ously; of  how,  when  faint  from  hunger  and 
fatigue,  he  had  told  the  Lord  he  could  not 
beg,  and,  rising,  found  food  and  rest  at  hand. 
He  remembered,  too,  that  when  disease  was 


in  his  household,  he  had  prayed,  and  the  Lord 
had  brought  his  dying  children  back  to  life 
and  health.  Yet  he  had  gone  on  deliberately 
breaking  what  he  knew  to  be  a  commandment 
of  that  same  God,  thereby  destroying  his  own 
health,  and  setting  a  bad  example  before  the 
young.  He  saw  it  all  now,  and  more — as  with 
a  groan  akin  to  despair  he  repeated  the  words, 
«the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon 
the  children.)) 

As  by  a  flash,  he  realized  how  verily  those 
words  had  been  fulfilled,  and  a  chill  crept 
o'er  him  at  the  thought  that  his  own  little 
boys  were  already  fast  acquiring  the  evil  hab- 
it of  their  father. 

'Tis  enough  to  say  that  Uncle  Simon  chewed 
no  more  tobacco,  and  in  the  few  years  he  re- 
mained on  earth,  it  was  his  delight  to  tell 
how  a  little  child  had  caused  his  reformation. 

Jessie  Jay. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Maritime  Discovery  of   the  Fifteenth    and   Sixteenth    Centuries — Its  Meaning — Connection   with  Book  of 

Mormon  History. 


-I^OSSIBLY  the  date  1492  is  as  well 
1  !^1  known  as  any  other  in  history.  In 
IIT^  this  year  Christopher  Columbus,  a 
Genoese,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  discovered  the  New  World.  To 
understand  the  great  significance  of  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  glance  at 
the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  476 
A.  D.,  all  Europe  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
lethargy  and  wrong.  One  great  and  power- 
ful church  ruled  the  spiritual  affairs  of  men. 
This  was  the  Roman  Catholic.  My  young 
readers  will  remember  that  it  had  its  beginning 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Christ;  and  its 
followers  to  this  day  claim  that  it  was  organ- 


ized by  the  Messiah,  and  the  keys  of  authority 
given  over  successively  to  each  succeeding 
pope  or  head  of  the  church.  We  will  not 
discuss  this  question  now:  suffice  it  to  say,  we 
as  Latter-day  Saints  believe  that  through  the 
ignorance  and  degraded  condition  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  people  of  that  day,  the  pure 
principles  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  were  dis- 
carded, and  the  religion  of  men  took  their 
place.  It  was  of  this  great  church  that 
Nephi  of  old  speaks  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
where  he  says:  «And  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
saw  among  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  the 
foundation  of  a  great  church.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  me,  Behold  the  foundation  of  a 
church,  which  is  most  abominable  above  all 
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other  churches,  which  slayeth  the  saints  of 
God,  yea  and  tortureth  them  and  bindeth 
them  down  and  yoketh  them  with  a  yoke  of 
iron,  and  bringeth  them  down  into  captivity. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  beheld  this 
great  and  abominable  church;  and  1  saw  the 
devil  that  he  was  the  foundation  of  it. 
And  I  also  saw  gold,  and  silver,  and  silks, 
and  scarlets,  and  fine-twined  linen  and  all 
manner  of  precious  clothing;  and  I  saw  many 
harlots.  And  the  angel  spake  unto  me,  saying, 
Behold  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  silks, 
and  the  scarlets,  and  the  fine-twined  linen, 
and  the  precious  clothing,  and  the  harlots 
are  the  desires  of  this  great  and  abominable 
church.»* 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  nations  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  were 
growing.  They  are  clearly  seen  as  world 
creations  after  the  fall  of  Rome.  Nephi 
speaks  of  these  in  the  chapter  already  re- 
ferred to:  «And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
angel  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Look!  And  I 
looked  and  beheld  many  nations  and  king- 
doms. *  *  *  And  he  said  unto  me,  These 
are  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  gen- 
tiles.)) 

Rome  had  given  to  the  Middle  Ages  two 
main  ideas.  One  was  that  there  should  be  a 
world-monarchy  to  rule  men  politically;  the 
other  that  there  should  and  must  be  one 
world- religion  and  to  it  all  men  should  con- 
form. The  emperor  was  to  be  at  the  head 
of  things  temporally;  the  pope  to  rule  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  spiritual  affairs.  Natur- 
ally here  was  to  be  a  ground  for  great  con- 
tention. Emperors  opposed  the  idea  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  pope.  The  papacy  consid- 
ered itself  as  superior  in  power  to  the  em- 
pirical rulers.  So  the  Middle  Ages  record 
great  contentions  between  the  empire  and 
the  papacy  for  supremacy.! 


*I  Nephi  13:4-8. 

f  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  Bryce's  «Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  or  Emertson's  "Medieval  Europe" 
for  a  thorough  description  of  this  subject. 


It  would  take  many  pages  to  describe 
thoroughly  and  to  make  clear  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  wars  between  those  who  were 
fighting  for  a  supreme  nation,  and  those 
fighting  for  a  supreme  church.  God  had 
given  a  religion  of  peace  and  love  to  His 
children.  They  were  making  of  it  a  form 
most  hideous,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
masses  of  Europe  became  more  ignorant  and 
more  poverty-stricken  every  day,  until  the 
morning  light  of  the  Reformation  broke  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  course  agriculture  was  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  people  when  they  were  not  en- 
gaged in  war;  but  it  was  an  agriculture  of 
the  crudest  sort,  for  the  peasantry  simply 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  War  played  such 
an  important  part  during  that  thousand  years, 
that  some  have  estimated  that  three  billion 
lives  were  lost  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
liberty.  The  rich  were  becoming  richer;  the 
poor  becoming  poorer,  until  hard,  hard  labor 
was  crushing  the  life  blood  out  of  the  masses. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  a  limited  expenditure  of  energy. 
Man  learns  to  do  this  only  through  civilizing 
influences.  The  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
low  in  his  ideals  and  morals.  His  little  piece 
of  ground  was  his  world,  and  all  he  knew 
was  that  a  seed  cast  today  upon  the  soil 
brought  a  crop  in  the  future.  Every  day  he 
worked.  His  plow  was  a  heavy  wooden  stick, 
sharpened  at  one  end  and  drawn  by  himself, 
or  more  happily  by  an  ox.  His  clothes  were 
made  of  coarse  hemp,  his  shoes  of  wood  or 
sometimes  of  coarse,  heavy  leather.  He  was 
«The  Man  with  the  Hoe:» 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face  and  on  his  back 

the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair — 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  his  brutal  jaw? 
Whose    was    the    hand   that   slanted    back  his 

brow? 
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Whose  breath  blew  out   the  light  within  this 
brain?* 

In  those  days  people  who  did  go  from 
place  to  place  generally  walked  or  perchance 
rode  a  horse.  But  travel  was  Infrequent.  By 
sea,  galleys  went  from  port  to  port;  and 
across  the  barren  and  heated  sands  of  Asia 
came  caravans  bringing  from  far-off  India 
and  China  silks  and  spices.  Ordinary  people 
did  not  do  much  thinking;  but  some  few  had 
retained  the  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth.  As  far  back  as  the  Greek  Age  of  Rea- 
son, and  the  time  of  the  philosopher  Pythag- 
oras, the  idea  that  the  earth  is  round  was 
taught.  The  Greeks  gave  this  thought  to 
the  Romans,  the  Romans  in  turn  gave  it  over 
to  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  re- 
enforced  by  the  learning  of  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  it  was  a  clear  and  distinct  teaching  in 
the  boyhood  days  of  Columbus. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  began  his 
work  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  great  movement  known  as  the 
Revival  of  Learning  was  spreading  through- 
out Europe.  There  was  a  rising  of  a  new 
spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity.  Men  were 
becoming  conscious  of  their  own  rights  as 
men.  «A  great  revolution  was  taking  place 
in  church  and  state."  New  institutions  in 
Europe  were  rising.  Printing  had  been  in- 
vented; the  mariner's  compass  was  directing 
the  seamen  on  their  long  journeys  to  the 
west  and  south.  Martin  Luther  was  soon  to 
begin  his  mission  as  an  apostle  of  a  new 
mode  of  religious  thought.  So,  great  forces 
were  at  work  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
to  make  man  better,  wiser,  and  safer  through- 
out his  life. 

So  Columbus  was  the  product  of  a  peculiar 
age  of  the  world's  history.     He  was  a  child 


of  the  dawn  of  another  day.  The  old  order 
was  changing,  giving  place  to  the  new.  The 
power  of  God  was  to  be  made  manifest  in 
directing  His  children  to  nobler  ends  and 
higher  ambitions.  His  children  had  been 
wanderers  long  enough.* 

In  writing  on  the  subject  of  Columbus,  I 
wish  to  present  the  real  character.  No  other 
name  in  modern  history  has  been  so  over- 
shadowed with  fantastic  tales  and  imaginary 
conceptions.  As  Latter-day  Saints  we  believe 
he  was  directed  by  God.  We  find  that 
he  believed  this  himself.  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon tells  of  his  coming  forth.  Nephi  saw 
him  in  his  vision,  for  he  says:  ('And  I  looked 
and  beheld  a  man  among  the  gentiles  who 
was  separated  from  the  seed  of  my  brethren 
by  the  many  waters;  and  I  beheld  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  it  came  down  and  wrought  upon 
the  man;  and  he  went  forth  upon  the  many 
waters,  even  unto  the  seed  of  my  brethren, 
who  were  in  the  promised  land.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  I  beheld  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
it  wrought  upon  other  Gentiles,  and  they 
went  forth  out  of  captivity,  upon  the  many 
waters.»f 

Columbus  was  a  Genoese,  born  about  the 
year  1435.     His  father  was  no  doubt  a  wool- 


*My  readers  will  no  doubt  recognize  that  I 
quote  Edwin  Markham's  poem,  "The  Man  with  the 
Hoe.»  To  me  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  poems  of 
the  age,  though  by  many  critics  it  has  been  harsh- 
ly criticized. 


*Many  readers  could  question  my  point  of  view 
here,  as  it  is  a  customary  way  to  study  history 
only  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school  of  thought,  God  never  deals 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  Everything  that  hap- 
pens is  the  clear  result  of  some  natural  cause. 
That  God  deals  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  directs 
His  children  to  better  ends,  is  called  by  some  his- 
torians the  ('Spasmodic"  method  of  history.  I 
think  the  words  of  Leibnitz,  the  great  German 
philosopher,  here  will  appeal  to  all  of  my  readers. 
Says  he:  «God  is  the  ground  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  *  Since  the  laws  of 

nature  are  only  physically  or  conditionally  neces- 
sary, i.  e.,  have  been  enacted  only  because  of  their 
fitness  for  the  purposes  of  God,  they  may  be  sus- 
pended in  special  cases  when  a  higher  end  re- 
quires it." 

tl  Xephi,  13:  12,  13. 
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comber.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his 
mother.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  he  was  of  an  illustrious  Italian  family, but 
of  this  we  know  little.  Up  to  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  his  life. 
Genoa  at  this  time  was  a  busy  port,  and  to  it 
came  strangers  and  merchants  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Genoese  no  doubt 
often  took  him  over  land  and  sea  when  he 
happened  to  spy  a  ship  from  some  foreign 
clime  sailing  into  the  harbor.  We  know  that 
when  he  was  a  youth  he  was  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sometimes  in  the  employ  of  his  na- 
tive city,  sometimes  for  some  merchant  com- 
pany. At  thirty  years  of  age  Columbus  is 
in  Lisbon  making  a  living  by  drawing  maps 
and  charts.  While  here  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Perestello,  a  navigator  in  the 
employment  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

That  he  was  now  a  student  of  nature  and 
a  great  thinker  there  can  be  no  doubt.  From 
many  he  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  his  mind 
was  greatly  influenced  by  a  Florentine  phy- 
sician of  his  time  named  Toscanelli.  But 
when  Columbus  was  first  inspired  with  this 
idea,  no  human  tongue  is  able  to  tell.  That 
it  came  as  a  light  from  the  Master  of  all 
things  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  once 
he  was  ready  to  preach  and  herald  his  ideas, 
he  was  as  sure  of  their  truthfulness  as  we  are 
of  them  today.  Only  one  explanation  makes 
the  matter  clear.  He  was  the  man  «who 
should  be  called  from  among  the  gentiles  to 
go  forth  upon  the  many  waters."  To  Por- 
tugal, then  to  Spain,  he  turned.  The  rulers 
of  both  these  nations  laughed  to  scorn  his 
statements.  The  lethargy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  not  yet  lifted. 

At  the  convent  of  Rabido  in  the  southern 
part  of  Spain,  Columbus  with  his  little  son 
Diego  stopped  one  day  to  ask  for  food  and 
drink.  The  friar  took  him  in,  and  to  him  Co- 
lumbus made  known  his  ideas  and  desires. 
The  good  friar  Marchena  was  impressed  and 
promised  him  his  faith  and  prayers.     Leav- 


ing his  son  here  among  friends.Columbus  made 
his  way  to  Spanish  court  and  laid  his  plans  be- 
fore Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of 
Spain.  It  is  now  that  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  great  council  of  Salaman. 
ca. 

This  city  was  the  seat  of  learning  in  Spain. 
Here  the  schoolmen  and  the  educated  monks 
came  to  discuss  the  great  problems  and  ques- 
tions of  their  day.  Religion  and  science 
were  closely  associated  at  this  time,  and  no 
new  theory  could  be  accepted  unless  the 
Bible  itself  could  prove  it.  What  a  scene 
there  must  have  been  in  the  old  convent  at 
Salamanca  when  Columbus  stood  before  the 
professors,  friars  and  dignitaries  of  Spain 
ready  to  stand  by  his  assertions  and  state- 
ments against  all  odds!  It  was  the  power 
of  Heaven  against  the  power  of  earth;  light 
and  love  against  frail  human  nature.  He 
knew  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he 
was  right,  and  this  coupled  with  his  natural 
genius  gave  him  a  look  of  majesty  and  dig- 
nity which  mu?t  have  awed  his  examiners. 

The  council  is  opened.  Prayers  are  had, 
and  those  erudite  men  sit  back  'to  listen  to 
the  simple  tale  of  a  humble  navigator.  The 
story  did  not  appeal  to  all.  A  few  however 
opened  their  hearts  to  him.  The  rest  were 
entrenched  behind  a  narrow  fortress  of  pe- 
dantic bigotry.  «A11  subjects,"  says  Irving, 
«were  still  contemplated  through  the  obscure 
medium  of  the  dark  ages  when  the  lights 
of  antiquity  were  trampled  out  and  faith  was 
left  to  take  the  place  of  inquiry."  Truth 
was  standing  before  falsehood;  the  light  of 
Heaven  before  the  light  of  earth. 

But  the  great  council  of  learned  men  was 
too  much  for  Columbus,  and  they  denounced 
him  as  a  misanthrope  and  dreamer.  «His 
faith,  however,  was  of  the  kind  that  removes 
mountains,  for  he  was  chosen  of  God  to  bear 
the  tidings  of  salvation  to  millions  of  his  fel- 
low-men before  the  heavens  should  be  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll."  Columbus  then  ap- 
plied to  England  and  France,  but  before  any- 
thing was  done  by  either  of  these  nations,  , 
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King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
had  been  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the 
great  scheme  of  the  Genoese,  and  had  prom- 
ised him  the  desired  help. 

At  an  expense  of  some  $50,000,  Columbus 
left  Palos  in  southern  Spain,  August  3, 1492, 
and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  he 
came  to  the  Ba- 
hama Islands. 
There  are  about 
three  thousand 
isles  in  this  group, 
and  the  one  called 
San  Salvador  by 
Columbus  is  not 
known.  Some  say 
it  was  Cat  Island. 

We  cannot  go 
into  detail  here 
and  tell  of  his 
journeyings  and 
discoveries.  The 
story  has  often 
been  told.  Every 
school  boy  and 
girl  knows  it.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  Co- 
lumbus made  four 
voyages  in  all, 
reaching  the 
mainland  of  South 
America,  and 
touching  the  Cen- 
tral American 
coast,  besides  dis- 
covering many  is- 
lands. But  it  was 
an  ungrateful  na- 
tion to  whom  he 
had  given  so 
much,  and  in  dis- 
grace and  poverty  he  died  in  the  country 
that  had  sent  him  on  his  immortal  errand.  This 
was  in  1507.  His  bones,  as  near  as  I  can  find 
out  are  buried  in  the  old  Catholic  cathedral 
in  Santo  Domingo. 


Now  the  question  for  us  is:  Has  the  work 
of  Columbus  been  over-estimated?  Many  his- 
torians of  note  differ  on  this.  Justin  Winsor 
gives  much  of  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of 
America  to  Toscanelli,  a  celebrated  Floren- 
tine astronomer,  whose  maps  and  writings  no 
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doubt  did  much  to  help  Columbus.  Others 
believe  he  was  not  the  real  discoverer.  Some 
prefer  to  give  the  honor  to  the  Northmen, 
and  in  a  recent  report,  I  find  that  there  is 
proof  that   a   Portugese  navigator  touched 
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at  some  part  of  the  North  American  shore  as 
early  as  1487. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  honor  be- 
longs solely  to  Columbus.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  time,  true,  and  was  no  doubt  imbued  with 
the  selfish  idea  of  gain  as  was  every  Spaniard 
and  Italian.  This  does  not  detract  from  his 
bravery  and  courage.  I  think  the  following 
stanza  speaks  much: 

What  if  wise  men  far  back  as  Ptolemy 
Judged  that   the   earth  like  an  apple  was  round; 
None  of  them  said,   «Come  along.     Follow  me, 
Sail  to  the  West  and  the  East  shall  be  found." 

The  character  of  Columbus  has  been  elo- 
quently summed  up  by  Washington  Irving. 
Says  he: 

In  him  were  singularly  combined  the  practical 
and  the  poetical.  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds 
of  knowledge.whether  procured  by  observation  or 
study,  which  bore  upon  his  theories;  impatient  of 
the  scanty  aliment  of  his  day;  his  impetuous  ar- 
dor, as  has  been  observed,  threw  him  into  the 
study  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  Arabian 
Jews,  and  the  ancient  geographers,  while  his  dar- 
ing but  irregular  genius,  bursting  from  the  lim- 
its of  imperfect  science,  bore  him  to  conclusions 
far  beyond  the  intellectual  vision  of  his  contem- 
poraries. If  some  of  his  conclusions  were  er- 
roneous, they  were  at  least  ingenious  and  splen- 
did. And  their  error  resulted  from  the  clouds 
which  still  hung  over  his  peculiar  path  of  enter- 
prise. His  own  discoveries  enlightened  the  ig- 
norance of  the  age,  guided  conjecture  to  cer- 
tainty, and  dispelled  that  very  darkness  with 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  struggle.  It  has 
been  said  that  mercenary  views  mingled  with 
the  ambition  of  Columbus,  and  that  his  stipula- 
tions with  the  Spanish  court  were  selfish  and 
avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsiderate  and  un- 
just. He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the 
same  lofty  spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown; 
they  were  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  achieve- 
ment, and  palpable  evidence  of  its  success;  they 
were  to  arise  from  the  territory  he  should  dis- 
cover, and  be  consummate  in  importance.  No 
condition  could  be  more  just. 

Columbus  himself  believed  that  he  was 
called  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 


far-off  Indian  people.  He  was  a  great  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible,  and  he  believed  that  the  hu- 
man family  was  to  be  brought  under  the  sav- 
ing influence  of  the  Catholic  church.  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  Christ-bearer. 
Said  he:  «God  made  me  the  messenger  of  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  of  which  He 
spoke  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  after  hav- 
ing spoken  of  it  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  and 
He  showed  me  the  spot  where  to  find  it. 
*  *       In  the  execution  of  my  west- 

ern enterprise  to  India,  human  reason, 
mathematics  and  charts  availed  me  nothing. 
The  design  was  simply  accomplished  as  the 
prophet  Isaiah  predicted.  Before  the  end  of 
the  world  all  the  prophecies  must  be  fulfilled, 
the  Gospel  preached  all  over  the  earth  and 
the  holy  city  restored  to  the  church. » 

Such  was  his  testimony.  His  mission  was 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  uttered  ages  be- 
fore; and  to  him  must  be  given  the  honor 
for  bringing  about  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  the  ancients.  On  his  journey  he 
must  have  sung  with  Culci:* 

Know  that  this  theory  is  false;  his  bark  the 
Daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a  wheel. 

Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mould 
And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 

Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere, 
Since  to  one  common  center  all  things  tend; 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine, 
Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 

At  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 
But  see  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light. 

Levi  Edgar  Young. 


'A  noted  Italian  poet  of  the  loth  Century. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


THE   MYSTERY   OP   MODERN    TIMES,    AND   WHY 
A   MYSTERY. 

•Yl  VfH  HAT  the  outside  world  have  al- 
VI  mJ  M.  ways  regarded  as  a  great  mystery 
connected  with  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  is  no  mystery  at  all  to  those  who  are 
able  to  see  and  understand  it.  We  refer  to 
their  union,  their  love  for  each  other,  their 
obedience  to  their  leaders,  their  devotion  to 
the  principles  they  have  accepted.  In  all 
ages  of  the  world  and  in  every  sect  or  creed 
that  ever  found  followers,  there  were  some 
people  who  possessed  and  showed  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualities  above  mentioned.  But 
what  is  peculiar  and  unusual  so  far  as 
concerns  the  Latter-day  Saints  is  that  not 
only  some  of  them,  or  a  few  of  them,  show 
these  traits,  but  that  all  of  them  do  so_ 
Every  Latter-day  Saint  who  is  living  his  re- 
ligion and  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  feels 
in  his  heart  and  manifests  in  his  action  the 
qualities  we  have  named.  And  when  in  a 
community  numbering  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  there  is  a  general  and  universal 
display  of  union,  love,  obedience  and  devo- 
tion, the  sight  is  so  uncommon  and  so  amaz- 
ing that  the  world  stands  surprised  and  mys- 
tified at  the  wonder  of  it. 

Take  for  illustration  the  gathering.  Not 
alone  those  reared  and  nurtured  in  the  faith, 
and  who  by  reason  of  bitter  experience  pre- 
ferred to  venture  their  lot  in  the  savage 
wilds,  rather  than  stay  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  savage  mobs — not  alone  these,  who  braved 
the  perils  of  the  wilderness  and  set  themselves 
gladly  down  in  the  desert!  No;  there  were 
other  men  and  women,  from  gray-headed  sires 
to  delicate  youth,  who,  having  heard  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel  in  their  native  lands  far 
beyond  the  sea,  were  converted  to  its  truths 
— these  also  came  trooping  up  to  the  Zion  in 
the  mountain  tops.  The  trials  and  dangers 
of  the  journey  were  all  new  to  them,  the  ex- 
periences as  strange  and  unexpected  as  to  a 
visitor    from    another   sphere!     Was   there 


complaining  or  disappointment?  Yes,  possi- 
bly; for  few,  if  any,  were  able  to  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning — and  all  were  human.  But 
was  there  thought  of  irresolution  or  retreat? 
Never!  With  courage  undaunted,  with  hope 
undismayed,  the  clerk  and  the  factory-hand, 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  lowly  and  the 
lofty,  all  pushed  forward  in  faith,  and  grap- 
pled successfully  with  trials  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  stunned  and 
conquered  them.  If  the  first  companies  to 
Utah— the  Pioneers  and  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers— were  a  marvel  to  the  world,  the 
foreign  immigration  as  it  wearily  plodded 
across  the  Plains  was  scarcely  less  so! 

We  might  mention  the  missionary  spirit  as 
illustrating  also  this  same  idea:  how  men  of 
all  ages  and  conditions  and  circumstances  in 
this  Church  have  been  and  are  willing  at 
the  proper  call  to  drop  everything  else  and 
go  out  without  hope  of  earthly  reward,  leav- 
ing home,  and  loved  ones,  and  business,  to 
preach  an  unpopular  Gospel  to  a  hard  and 
unsympathetic  world.  Other  ages  and  creeds 
have  had  their  philanthropists  and  their 
martyrs,  or  those  who  were  willing  to  become 
such.  It  is  reserved  to  this  age,  however, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  to  exhibit  a  community  where 
every  soul  has  this  willingness;  where  from 
first  to  least,  from  oldest  to  youngest  in  the 
Priesthood  and  ministry,  every  one  stands 
thus  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  call  and 
perform  the  labor  required.  Mankind  marvel 
at  this,  and  well  may  wonder  be  excited  by 
it;  for  it  is  without  parallel  in  the  accepted 
history  of  religion. 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  it  all?  Is 
it  because  the  people  called  Latter-day  Saints 
are  spiritless  and  servile?  Is  it  because  they 
permit  themselves  blindly  to  be  dominated 
by  any  man  or  set  of  men,  and  choke  out 
every  manly  and  independent  thought  in 
themselves?  Is  it  because  in  them  servility 
is  coupled  with  cowardice  or  with  fanaticism? 
No,  none  of  these.     It  is  because  they  are 
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led  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  which  is 
the  same  whether  in  America  or  Europe  or 
on  the  isles  of  the  sea.  This  it  is  that  binds 
them  together  in  ties  closer  even  than  those 
of  blood.  This  it  is  that  makes  them  one; 
that  makes  them  love  one  another;  that 
makes  them  obedient  to  the  counsel  of  their 
leaders — not  slavishly  obedient,  but  proudly 
and  bravely  obedient  because  of  the  con- 
sciousness in  their  own  hearts  that  the  coun- 
sel is  right,  and  comes  from  on  high;  that 
makes  them  willing  to  go  to  any  part  of 
the  earth — or  to  death  itself,  if  need  be — ■ 
for  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  The  spirit 
of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  does  all  this  for  the 
people  called  Latter-day  Saints.  But  the 
world,  not  being  able  to  understand  that 
Spirit,  call  its  effects  singular,  and  the 
work  which  it  identifies  they  call  mysterious! 
To  those  who  enjoy  it,  and  who  comprehend 
its  operations,  there  is  nothing  strange  about 
it.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  what  is  so 
plain  and  easily  understood  by  some,  should 
be  so  obscure  and  so  mysterious  to  others? 

STAKE  PRESIDENTS  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MATTERS 

We  are  asked  the  question,  «What  juris- 
diction has  the  president  of  a  stake  over  the 
Sunday  Schools  in'his  stake;  and  if  any, to  what 
extent  should  he  interfere  with  the  Sunday 
Schools  by  withdrawing  workers  therefrom?)) 

In  reply  to  the  first  part  of  this  question, 
we  say  the  president  of  the  stake  has  entire 
jurisdiction  over  every  organization  in  his 
stake,  Sunday  Schools  included. 


But  a  judicious  president  of  a  stake  will 
not  withdraw  workers  from  the  Sunday 
Schools  to  make  any  changes  therein,  with- 
out consulting  the  stake  superintendent  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  local  superintendent. 
In  such  matters  there  should  be  perfect  har- 
mony of  action.  The  bishop  of  a  ward  and 
the  president  of  a  stake,  having  the  welfare 
of  the  children  at  heart,  will  not  arbitrarily 
remove  workers  from  the  Sunday  School  or 
do  anything  that  would  cripple  its  usefulness. 
They  will  honor  the  man  or  men  in  charge  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  in  their  callings  by  speak- 
ing to  them  concerning  any  changes  to  be 
made,  as  they  would  like  to  be  honored  in 
the  positions  they  themselves  occupy. 

READING   MATTER   NOT   THEOLOGICAL. 

We  are  also  asked:  «To  what  extent  should 
choice  reading  matter,  not  theological,  be 
introduced  into  Sunday  Schools?))    . 

The  time  of  the  Sunday  Schools  is  so 
limited  that  we  scarcely  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  introduce  reading  matter,  how- 
ever choice,  which  does  not  throw  light  upon 
the  principles  of  our  religion.  The  Sunday 
School  is  designed  for  religious  teaching 
solely.  To  occupy  the  time  with  other  read- 
ing would  not  be  proper.  The  sessions  of 
the  Sunday  School  are  so  brief,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  teaching  the  children  so 
limited,  that  religion  classes  have  been  insti- 
tuted so  that  our  children  may  have  larger 
opportunities  of  becoming  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  our  religion. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


PERPETUATING  THE  OLD  MORMON  EMIGRANT 
TRAIL. 


IT 


N  the  columns  of  this  journal  it  has 
been  more  than  once  pointed  out  how 
closely  the  first  great  railroad  to  cross 


the  continent  and  unite  with  bands  of  steel 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  followed  the 
trail  of  the  Pioneers  and  the  early  Mormon 
immigration  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  those  orig- 
inal travelers  had  been  the  advanced  guard 
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or  the  pioneer  surveying  expedition  of  the 
future  railroad,  they  could  scarcely  have 
blazed  with  greater  accuracy  the  way  to 
be  followed  later  by  the  iron  horse.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  it  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  where  the  Mormon  wagon  road  was 
departed  from,  recent  surveys  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  line  and  grade  of  the  rail- 
road go  back  to  the  original  trail,  as  being 
better  and  more  direct.  The  subject  pos- 
sesses an  interest  almost  romantic,  and  it 
has  received  deep  attention  from  every  think- 
ing and  observing  traveler. 

New  interest  in  the  matter  is  being  arous- 
ed by  the  recent  agitation  of  a  project  to 
construct  a  first  class  wagon  road  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  bay  of  San  Francis- 
co. It  is  not  expected  of  course  that  many 
people  will  want  to  make  the  entire  journey 
from  coast  to  coast  by  team  along  the  pro- 
posed road;  but  it  is  insisted  that  even  though 
it  may  run  parallel  to  the  railway  line,  there 
is  not  a  mile  of  it  but  will  be  much  used  by 
those  who  wish  to  make  short  drives  be- 
tween main  stations,  or  from  one  shipping 
or  commercial  center  to  another.  Besides 
this,  it  is  claimed  that  many  who  belong  to 
the  vast  army  of  bicycle  riders  would  hail 
the  proposed  road  with  delight,  and  would 
make  extensive  use  of  it  during  its  entire 
length.  Indeed,  it  is  the  influence  and  sup- 
port of  the  cyclists  which  are  mainly  relied 
upon  to  render  the  success  of  the  project 
sure.  Owners  and  believers  in  the  new  ve- 
hicle, the  automobile,  may  also  be  expected 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  scheme,  as 
they  would  probably  be  among  its  chief  pa- 
trons. 

This  great  highway  as  now  planned  is  to 
traverse  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  exact  route 
followed  by  the  Mormon  emigrants  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  with  hardly  so  much  as  the 
variation  of  a  hundred  yards  from  that  early 
line.  Of  course  towns  have  sprung  up,  and 
townships  and  farms  have  been  enclosed, 
along  the  trail,  making  slight  detours  neces- 
sary here  and  there.      In  the  main,  however, 


the  new  road  will  follow  the  old  as  nearly  as 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changes  in  the  face 
of  nature  will  permit,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  routes  will  be  the  same. 

It  will  be  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  long 
procession  of  the  swift  and  silent  wheels  of 
steel ,  the  bicycles,  speeding  along  the  course 
once  traveled  by  the  plodding  oxen  with  their 
lumbering,  creaking  wagons,  and  the  gaily 
modern-garbed  riders  pedaling  smartly  over 
the  plains  so  wearily  walked  by  Utah's  early 
settlers  half  a  century  ago.  More  novel  and 
wonderful  still  will  be  the  experience  that 
may  come  to  some  of  those  who  pushed  their 
hand-carts — the  horseless  carriage  of  that 
day — all  the  way  «from  the  Bluffs  to  the  Val- 
ley" in  the  later  fifties,  if  along  this  new 
highway  they  may  spin  lightly  in  their  lux- 
urious horseless  carriages  of  the  present, 
pointing  out  mayhap  to  wondering  grand- 
children that  at  this  point  they  lay  down  with 
bleeding  feet  and  sorrow-laden  heart,  over- 
come with  exhaustion  and  despair,  while  on 
that  knoll  they  dug  a  rude  grave  and  laid 
away  a  loved  one  to  whom  the  exposure  and 
fatigue  of  the  long  journey  had  proven  too 
severe!  Verily,  times  have  changed  in  the 
half  century  last  past;  and  nowhere  is  the 
change  more  apparent  than  in  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  one- time  trackless 
Plains  and  their  travelers,  and  the  then  Great 
American  Desert  and  its  courageous  colo- 
nizers. 

WE  OWE  TWO  FRENCHMEN  FOR  «E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM.» 
Every  reader  knows  that  the  motto  on 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
the  motto  on  some  of  our  coinage,  is  the  Lat- 
in phrase,  E  Pluribus  Unum.  This  means 
"One  [made]  of  Many,"  indicating  the  union 
of  many  colonies  into  one  federation;  though 
it  is  frequently  and  very  naturally  explained 
as  «One  [chosen]  out  of  Many» — this  inter- 
pretation implying  something  rather  boast- 
ful by  way  of  comparison  with  other  nations 
— a  trait  quite  common    with   many  Ameri- 
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cans  in  this  as  well  as  in  earlier  times.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
motto,  and  the  thought  which  the  fathers 
had  in  adopting  it,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
was  not  an  entirely  happy  selection,  for  it  is 
at  least  ambiguous,  besides  being  unbeauti- 
ful  and  uninspiring. 

Some  degree  of  interest  has  lately  been 
aroused  in  the  subject  by  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  method  and  cause  of  the  selection  of 
the  motto.  The  very  day  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, July  4,  1776,  other  and  lesser  matters 
of  importance  were  attended  to  by  that  his- 
toric body.  As  if  realizing  that  by  their 
Declaration  a  new  nation  was  born  into  the 
world,  the  founders  proceeded  at  once  to  take 
steps  with  reference  to  a  national  seal.  The 
records  of  the  occasion  show  that  on  that 
day  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  «Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  de- 
vice for  a  seal  for  the  United  States  of 
America.))  The  correspondence  of  this  «Mr.  J. 
Adams,»  who  subsequently  became  the  sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States,  informs 
us  that  Dr.  Franklin  favored  as  a  device, 
«Moses  lifting  up  his  wand  and  dividing  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Pharaoh  in  his  chariot  over- 
whelmed with  the  waters;  this  motto:  (Rebel- 
lion to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.>»  This 
spirited  suggestion  was  hardly  surpassed  in 
its  religious  aspect  by  the  recommendation 
of  Jefferson — the  children  of  Israel  led  in 
the  wilderness  by  the  fiery,  cloudy  pillar — 
with  this  singular  addition:  <(on  the  back, 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  chiefs  from 
whom  we  claim  the  honor  of  being  descended))! 
From  one  so  democratic  and  so  much  of  a 
scoffer  against  pride  of  descent  as  Jefferson 
was,  from  one,  too,  who  at  times  was  inclined 


to  agnosticism,  this  whole  idea  is  amusing. 
Adams  went  back  to  mythology  for  his  sug- 
gestion, and  thought  the  proper  thing  would 
be  «The  choice  of  Hercules.))  He  it  was, 
however,  who  persuaded  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee  to  join  in  requesting  a  French 
artist  for  a  full  design,  and  this,  when  sub- 
mitted, was  unanimously  accepted,  E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum  and  all.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  phrase  had  first  appeared  in  print  on  the 
title  page  of  a  London  magazine  edited  by  a 
Huguenot  exile.  It  is  therefore  to  two 
Frenchmen  that  we  are  indebted  for  being 
fastened  perpetually  to  a  motto  which  may 
be  given  any  one  of  two  or  three  meanings, 
and  has  neither  sentiment,  euphony  nor  in- 
spiration. 

Generally  speaking,  little  is  gained  by  using 
foreign  words  or  phrases,  especially  those 
of  dead  languages,  in  written  or  uttered 
speech.  With  many  it  is  quite  a  habit.  They 
seem  to  think  it  gives  them  an  air  of  learn- 
ing, at  least  to  the  extent  of  familiarity  with 
other  tongues.  But  what  they  may  gain  in 
this  respect,  they  lose  in  another;  for  with  a 
vernacular  so  rich  and  expressive  as  ours,  the 
writer  who  feels  under  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  other  languages  for  clauses  and 
words  to  make  his  meaning  plain,  only  indi- 
cates a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  his  own^ 
Furthermore,  the  interlarding  of  plain  Eng- 
lish with  Latin,  Greek  or  any  other  tongue, 
more  often  betrays  shallowness  than  depth 
of  learning;  for  the  real  student  can  recall 
scores  of  cases  where  those  who  indulge  the 
habit  most,  are  guilty  of  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  mistakes.  It  is  a  custom 
which,  though  the  example  was  set  by  the 
fathers,  is  nevertheless  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance. 

The  Editor. 


FOR    OUR    LITTLE    FOLKS. 

FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
XIV. 

«To  the  West,  to  the  West!"  was  theme  of  their 

song, 
As  weary  and  footsore  they  journeyed  along, 
O'er  rivers  and  sterile  plains; 
Those  pilgrim  eyiles,  the  «Pioneers,» 
With  all  their  burdens  and  cares  and  tears, 
They  sang,  and  in  lofty  strains, 
Their  praises  rang  out  on  the  silent  air, 
For  they  knew  their  God  and  His  peace  were 
there. 


They  sang  of  the  faith  which  had  made  them 

strong, 
Of  hope  and  charity,  and  their  song 
Was  one  that  the  Lord  might  hear; 
Leaving  the  world  with  its  bard,  rough  ways, 
They  sang  of  the  future's  brighter  days, 
With  gratitude,  love  and  cheer. 
And   the  song  of  their  hearts  was  an  earnest 

prayer, 
For  God  and  His  angels  and  peace  were  there. 

Having  vacated  his  house,  which  he  had 
sold,  Brother  Kane  with  his  family  com- 
menced life  on  the  carnp  ground,  as  the  com- 
pany was  not  ready  to  start. 

The  next  day  or  two  Brother  Kane  spent 
helping  several  widows  to  get  their  things 
on  to  the  camp  ground,  and  assisting  the 
brethren  in  organizing  the  company.  On  the 
11th  they  started  to  travel. 

That  day  they  had  to  climb  a  long,  steep 
hill.  They  doubled  teams  and  took  one 
up,  then  returned  with  teams  for  the  other 
wagon.  Norman,  their  young  neighbor,  was 
helping  them  off;  he  hooked  up  and  forgot  to 
put  the  chain  through  the  iron  on  the  tongue 
of  the  wagon.  When  part  way  up  the  hill, 
the    tongue  dropped    and    the  wagon  went 


rolling  backward  down,  down,  down!  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

What  the  feelings  of  Brother  and  Sister 
Kane  must  have  been  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined, for  two  of  their  children,  Nellie  and 
Lillie,  were  in  the  wagon,  which  was  loaded 
with  boxes  and  goods  of  different  kinds. 
The  road  being  full  of  ruts  and  stumps,  was 
very  rough;  and  as  the  little  girls  were 
bounced  and  batted  about  among  the  boxes, 
Nellie  threw  her  arms  around  her  baby 
sister  to  shield  her  as  much  as  possible  from 
being  bruised  and  hurt. 

«0b,  Nellie!  do  you  fink  we  are  going  to 
be  killed?"  Lillie  asked. 

«I  don't  know,  dear,  but  if  we  are,  we  will 
go  together,"  said  Nellie  heroically. 

And  Nellie  almost  felt  a  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  if  they  were  to  be  killed, 
it  was  herself  and  not  one  of  the  other  chil- 
dren who  was  taking  care  of  Lillie  at  the  time, 
so  great  was  her  love  for  her  little  sister. 

Today  it  is  a  pleasant  curiosity,  and  is 
becoming  a  not  infrequent  thing,  to  see  the 
"automobile,"  with  smiling  occupants  and  no 
apparent  assistance,  gliding  along  the  street. 
But  its  course  and  motion  are  controlled  by 
the  power  of  man. 

Very  different  was  that  fast  ride  of  Nellie's 
and  Lillie's,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  as  the 
wagon  they  were  in  went  whizzing,  twisting, 
bounding  and  leaping  down  the  long,  steep, 
jutted  hill,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power 
to  guide  or  check  its  mad  flight. 

But,  «God  and  His  angels  and  peace  were 
there. » 

The  wagon  in  its  wild  course  down  the  hill 
was  about  to  strike  a  huge  stump  which 
would  have  shattered  it  in  pieces,  and  likely 
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have  killed  or  injured  the  children,  when 
fortunately  the  iron  in  the  end  of  the  tongue 
caught  a  snag  in  the  road,  which  cramped 
the  wagon  in  such  a  way  that  it  soon  stopped, 
having  turned  completely  crosswise  of  the 
road. 

The  wagon  was  damaged  some;  the  people 
who  witnessed  the  «runaway»  were  badly 
frightened;  and  that  snag  was  looked  upon 
as  a  most  providential  interruption.  The 
children  escaped  with  only  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

The  company   camped  that  evening,   and 


wide,  deep,  dark  river.  A  nail  on  the  edge 
of  the  boat  caught  the  hem  of  her  dress, 
which  prevented  her  sinking  out  of  sight, 
and  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Edwards 
reached  down  and  lifted  her  out  of  the  water. 
She  was  unhurt  except  strangled  and  fright- 
ened somewhat.  But  Rhoda  and  a  dear 
kind-hearted  girl  who  was  called  Satsie,  cried 
over  Lillie  because  of  the  accident,  and  agreed 
that  some  influence  was  trying  to  kill  her, 
and  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  must 
keep  hold  of  her  after  that.  And  many  times, 
during  the  long,  hot  days  that  followed,  as 


AN    EMIGRANT    TRAIN. 


the  next  morning  drove  to  the  ferry  on  the 
Missouri  river  before  breakfast. 

After  a  great  many  of  the  company  were 
taken  across,  Brother  Kane's  turn  came.  The 
boat  leaked  and  the  water  had  to  be  bailed 
out  all  the  time.  There  were  many  things 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  children,  and 
while  the  family  were  crossing,  somehow 
three-year-old  Lillie  fell  overboard  into  the 


the  company  journeyed  over  the  great  desert, 
when  Lillie  would  cry  because  the  sand  burnt 
her  feet,  and  still  she  did  not  want  to  ride 
when  all  the  others  were  walking,  Satsie  and 
Rhoda  would  take  turns  carrying  her.  And 
often  Favie  carried  her  and  drove  his  team 
at  the  same  time.  Or  he  would  place  the 
little  one  upon  the  broad  back  of  one  of  his 
oxen  and  let  her  ride  there. 
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One  day  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  was 
more  terribly  hot  than  usual.  And  in  the 
afternoon,  all  of  a  sudden  a  fierce  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  the  company  had  to  stop 
and  unyoke  their  oxen  and  tie  them  to  the 
wagons  to  prevent  their  running  off. 

Sister  Kane  climbed  into  one  of  their 
wagons,  and  under  its  cover,  with  her  chil- 
dren crowded  in  around  her,  sat  watching 
and  listening  to  the  storm.  A  deafening  clap 
of  thunder  and  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning 
came  very  near  to  them,  and  as  it  cleared 
away,  they  saw  that  it  had  struck  and  killed 
a  large  bull  which  was  fastened  to  the  back 
of  a  wagon  only  a  few  steps  from  their  own. 

Favie,  who  was  out  with  the  men  herding 
the  loose  cattle,  ran  to  the  wagon  to  see  if 
any  of  the  family  were  hurt,  and  found  them 
only  shocked  and  pale.  The  company  all 
felt  thankful  that  it  was  an  animal  and  not  a 
human  being  that  had  been  struck. 

After  awhile  the  storm  passed  over  and 
the  teams  were  again  hitched  up  and  a  short 
drive  was  made  before  the  company  camped 
for  the  night. 

The  evenings  were  usually  welcome,  rest- 
ful times  for  those  weary  travelers.  The 
evening  meal  was  enjoyed  with  greater 
relish  than  that  of  the  morning  or  mid-day, 
for  it  could  be  eaten  more  leisurely,  and 
pleasant  chat  could  be  carried  on  while  it 
was  partaken  of.  But  in  the  morning  it  was 
necessary  to  hasten  all  preparations  for  the 
day's  journey,  that  they  might  go  as  far  as 
possible  before  the  sun  had  risen  high  and 
made  the  air  and  ground  so  fearfully  hot. 

And  by  noon  the  sun  would  beat  down 
upon  them  with  such  force  that  to  sit  or  lie 
in  whatever  shade  they  could  find,  seemed 
better  than  to  eat. 


A  boy  about  Favie's  age,  who  drove  a  team 
just  back  of  his,  lay  down  under  the  wagon 
during  the  noon  rest  one  day,  and  went  to 
sleep.  And  so  fatigued  was  he  that  he  slept 
on,  no  one  noticing  him,  when  the  teams 
were  again  hitched  up  and  ready  to  travel. 
They  started,  and  William,  (that  was  the 
name  of  the  poor  boy,)  slept  on;  the 
wheel  of  his  heavily  loaded  wagon  passed 
over  his  body  and  killed  him.  There  was 
great  sorrow  in  the  camp  over  that  sad 
death.  But  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  dig  a  grave,  make  a  coffin  out  of 
some  goods  boxes,  hold  very  short  funeral 
services,  bury  the  dead,  and  leave  him  there. 

The  camping  for  evening  was  generally 
interesting;  the  wagons  being  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  circle.  The  fires  were  kindled  by 
some  of  the  people,  while  the  others  unyoked 
the  oxen,  or  hunted  up  fuel  of  any  kind  that 
could  be  found,  to  help  cook  their  supper. 

Favie  was  a  great  hand  for  pancakes, 
«flap-jacks,»  he  used  to  call  them;  and  he 
had  learned  in  some  way  how  to  «flap»  the 
cakes  over  when  they  needed  turning.  Satsie 
could  not  do  it,  nor  Rhoda,  nor  any  of  the 
girls;  they  had  to  have  a  knife  to  turn  the 
cakes.  But  Favie  would  catch  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  frying-pan,  give  it  a  little 
shake  and  a  toss,  and  over  would  go  the 
cake  so  slick  and  so  quick  that  all  hands 
were  amused  at  the  action. 

After  supper,  there  would  be  singing, 
always  of  a  comforting  and  cheerful  nature. 
The  young  woman,  Satsie,  was  from  Wales, 
and  would  sometimes  do  her  part  towards 
helping  to  entertain  by  singing  a  Welsh  song 
or  hymn.  That  would  please  the  young  peo- 
ple very  much. 

Satsie  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  Kane 
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family.  She  had  come  to  them  in  Kanesville, 
during  the  time  of  their  sore  affliction,  when 
the  dreadful  sickness  of  which  you  have  been 
told  was  upon  them.  And  she  had  been  so 
faithful  and  kind  that  she  was  now  regarded 
almost  like  one  of  their  very  own  household. 
L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 

HOW  THE  LEAVES  CAME  DOWN. 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  leaves  came  down: 
The  great  tree  to  his  children  said, 

"You're  getting  sleepy  now,  Yellow  and 
Brown, 
Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red.» 

«Ah!»  begged  each  silly,  pouting  leaf, 

«Let  us  a  little  longer  stay; 
Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief; 

'Tis  such  a  very  pleasant  day. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  away.» 

So,  just  for  one  more  merry  day 
To  the  great  tree  the  leaflets  clung, 

Frolicked  and  danced,  and  had  their  way, 
Upon  the  autumn  breezes  swung, 
Whispering,  all  their  sports  among. 

"Perhaps  the  great  tree  will  forget, 
And  let  us  stay  until  the  spring, 

If  we  all  beg  and  coax  and  fret.» 
But  the  great  tree  did  no  such  thing; 
He  smiled  to  hear  their  whispering. 

«Come  children,  all  to  bed!»  he  cried — 
And  ere  the  leaves  could  urge  their 
prayer, 

He  shook  his  head,  and  far  and  wide, 
Fluttering  and  rustling  everywhere, 
Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 

I  saw  them;  on  the  ground  they  lay 
Golden  and  red,  a  huddled  swarm, 


Waiting  till  one  from  far  away, 

White  bedclothes  heaped  upon  her  arm, 
Should   come    to    wrap    them    safe   and 
warm. 


The  great  bare  tree  looked  down  and  smiled. 

«Good  night,  dear  little  leaves,"  he  said, 
And  from  below  each  sleepy  child 

Replied,  «Good  night,"  and  murmured, 

«It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  bed.» 

— Selected. 

J* 
TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

St.  John,  Idaho. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  letters 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  thought  I 
would  like  to  write  one.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  I  am  a  Mormon  girl,  for  I  was 
baptized  the  day  that  I  was  eight  years 
old.  I  believe  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  for 
Papa  and  Mama  have  taught  it  to  me.  I 
know  for  myself  that  there  is  a  God,  for  I 
have  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him,  and  I 
have  done  so,  and  had  my  prayers  answered. 
I  have  been  healed  through  the  power  of  His 
Holy  Priesthood.  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary,  for  there  we  are  taught 
to  serve  the  Lord,  and  so  many  good  things. 
Your  new  friend, 

Nora  Harrison.    Aged  9. 
j* 

East  Jordan. 

I  like  to  read  the  little  letters,  and  I 
thought  I  would  write  one. 

I  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School;  we  have  a 
nice  Primary,  and  we  all  love  our  president 
very  much.  I  go  to  school  and  I  am  in  the 
third  grade  B  class.  I  am  seven  years  old. 
My  oldest  brother  is  teaching  school  in  Colo- 
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rado,  and  the  next  is  on  a  mission  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  have  four  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
This  is  all  for  this  time. 

Clarissa  Goff. 

Neelyville,  Idaho. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile, 
and  will  try  and  write  one.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary.  I  try  to  learn  all  I  can. 
My  Papa  is  on  a  mission.  I  have  three 
brothers. 

Your  new  friend, 

Violet  Wood.     Aged  6. 

Monroe. 
I  am  a  little  boy,  and  was  six  years  old  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1900.  I  love  to  go  to  Sun- 
day School  where  my  teachers  are  very  kind 
to  us,  and  I  love  them  all.  I  have  a  sister 
four  years  old  and  a  baby  brother.  Both  are 
so  sweet.  I  also  have  a  papa  and  mama, 
grandpas  and  grandmas,  and  uncles  and 
aunts. 

James  Clarence  Williams. 

Ephraim,  Utah. 
I  will  tell  you  how  my  sister  was  saved. 
She  was  very  sick  and  there  were  not  many 
hopeful  words  said.     She  was  very  low.     We 


sent  for  the  Elders  and  when  they  had 
prayed  for  her  she  got  better.  She  is  twenty 
years  old  now  while  .[  am  only  twelve;  but 
she  has  told  me  about  it  many  times.  I  read 
the  Juvenile  very  much,  and  like  every  piece 
in  it.  I  wait  very  anxiously  for  the  next 
number.  We  take  it.  We  live  in  a  nice 
home.  We  have  a  beautiful  lawn  and  flower 
beds,  apple  trees  and  pretty  winding  walks. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  our  comfort.  We 
have  a  piano  and  there  is  music  all  the  time. 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain 
Your  new  friend, . 

Hazel  Dorius. 

Ephraim,  Utah. 
On  December  5th  I  will  be  eleven  years 
old.  I  love  to  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
I  have  a  baby  brother,  who  is  five  weeks  old. 
We  think  he  is  the  cunningest  little  thing  we 
ever  have  seen.  At  one  time  my  Mama  was 
very  sick  and  we  called  the  Elders  to  admin- 
ister to  her  and  she  soon  got  well  again.  I 
feel  that  the  Lord  had  blest  her.  I  go  to 
Primary,  Sunday  School  and  day  school.  I 
have  three  teachers  and  like  them  very  much. 
I  will  close,  hoping  to  see  my  letter  printed 
in  the  Juvenile. 

Your  new  friend, 

Katy  Olson. 


MY    NATIVE   LAND,    FAREWELL! 
(Harmon.     C.  M.  D.) 


(P 


Words  by  W.  W.  Phelps. 


Music  Arranged  by  T.  C.  Griggs. 
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3  I  go  to  break  the  fowler's  snare, 

To  gather  Israel  home; 
I  go  the  name  of  Christ  to  bear 
To  lands  and  isles  unknown. 
And  soon  my  pilgrim  feet  shall  tread 

On  land  where  errors  dwell, 
Whence  light  and  truth  have  long  since 
rled,- 
My  native  land  farewel  . 

4  I  go,  an  erring  child  of  dust, 

Ten  thousand  foes  among; 
Yet  on  His  mighty  arm  I  trust, 

Who  makes  the  feeble  strong. 
My  sun,  my  shield,  forever  nigh, 

He  will  my  fears  dispel: 
This  hope  supports  me  when  I  sigh, 

My  native  land,  farewell! 


5  I  go  devoted  to  His  cause, 

And  to  His  will  resigned; 
His  presence  will  supply  the  loss 

Of  all  I  leave  behind. 
His  promise  cheers  the  sinking  heart, 

And  lights  the  darkest  cell,— 
To  exiled  pilgrims  grace  imparts; 

My  native  land,  farewell. 

6  I  go, — it  is  my  Master's  call ; 

He's  made  my  ducy  plain; 
No  danger  can  the  heart  appal 

When  Jesus  stoops  to  reign. 
And  now  the  vessel's  side  we've  made, 

The  sails  their  bosoms  swell, 
Thy  beauties  in  the  distance  fade; 

My  native  land,  farewell! 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DEPARTMENT. 

EDITED  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD. 


THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF 
JESUS  CHRIST  OF   LATTER-DAY   SAINTS. 

->*  GENTLEMAN  residing  in  New  Eng- 
/▼l  land  having  requested  some  detailed 
information  regarding  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church,  the  following  reply 
was  sent  him  by  the  General  Board.  It  is 
published  as  containing  in  a  condensed  form 
valuable  information  regarding  the  discipline, 
grading,  etc.,  of  our  Sunday  Schools: 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  are  presided  over 
by  a  general  superintendent  and  two  assist- 
ant general  superintendents,  who  have  super- 
vision over  all  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church.  These  superintendents  are  assisted 
in  their  duties  by  a  board,  known  as  the  Board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union.  This 
Board  is  of  no  fixed  number,  but  at  present 
consists  of  fifteen  members  (including  the  gen- 
eral superintendents)  and  seven  aids.  The 
Union  has  also  a  secretary,  treasurer,  business 
manager,  and  stenographer.  Its  regular 
meetings  are  held  on  the  Thursday  afternoon 
of  each  week. 

The  Church  is  ecclesiastically  divided  into 
••Stakes  of  Zion;»  each  stake  being,  as  a  rule, 
co-extensive  with  the  county.  Each  of  these 
stakes  has  a  Sunday  School  superintendency 
of  three  (a  stake  superintendent  and  two  as- 
sistants) and  a  stake  secretary,  treasurer, 
librarian,  etc.,  and  in  the  larger  and  more 
populous  stakes,  several  aids,  or  Sunday 
School  missionaries.  The  stake  superintend- 
ency has  general  oversight  over  all  the  Sun- 
day Schools  in  the  stake,  and  its  members 
are  (as  are  also  their  associate  officers)  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  various  schools  as  often 
as  possible.  Once  a  year  in  each  stake  a 
stake  Sunday  School  conference  is  held,  at 
which  representatives  from  all  the  schools 
are  expected  to  be  present,  and  also  visitors 
from  the  general  board.  These  conferences 
generally  last  two  days,  Saturday  and  Sun- 


day. The  first  meeting  is  held  at  9  a.  m.  on 
Saturday.  It  is  simply  composed  of  the  vis- 
iting members  of  the  general  board,  and  the 
stake  officers,  and  is  principally  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  program  of  the  suc- 
ceeding meetings  and  to  a  review  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  stake.  At  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  of  both 
days,  the  general  meetings  of  the  conference 
are  held.  The  services  consist  of  reports 
from  the  stake  superintendency  and  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  local  schools,  model 
class  exercises  by  different  schools,  voting  to 
sustain  the  Church  and  Sunday  School  officers, 
concert  recitations  (as  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
the  Ten  Commandments)  by  all  the  children  and 
officers  present,  and  instructions  by  the  gen- 
eral board  and  others.  Between  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  meetings  on  Sunday,  a 
teachers'  meeting  is  held.  This  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
presented  by  the  teachers  and  officers  on 
school  conduct  and  discipline.  These  con- 
ferences tend  to  consolidate  and  unify  the 
schools  of  the  stake. 

Each  Sunday  School,  when  fully  organized, 
has  a  superintendent,  a  first  and  second  as- 
sistant superintendent,  a  secretary,  treasurer, 
librarian,  chorister  and  organist.  In  the 
larger  schools  there  are  assistant  officers. 
The  schools,  except  the  very  small  ones,  are 
divided  into  four  departments,  known  as  the 
primary,  first  and  second  intermediate,  and 
the  theological  or  higher  department.  Many 
schools  have  also  an  infant  or  kindergarten 
class,  while  some  have  a  normal  department 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  larger 
schools  the  departments  are  often  divided 
into  two  or  more  sections.  Each  depart- 
ment has  one  head  teacher,  and  as  many  as- 
sociate teachers  as  are  found  desirable.  When 
a  department  is  divided  into  sections,  the 
sections  all  study  the  same  lessons,  and  are 
all  subject  to  the  head  department  teacher. 
The   instructions  in  the  infant  and  primary 
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classes  are  almost  entirely  oral;  scripture 
narratives  and  moral  stories  are  much  in 
vogue.  Bible  picture  charts  are  also  largely 
used  in  these  classes,  as  also  in  the  intermedi- 
ate grades.  In  the  intermediate  and  higher 
grades,  the  Bible  and  other  standard  works 
of  the  Church  are  the  text-books.  Leaflets 
on  Bible  and  Church  history,  and  on  doctrine 
and  principle,  specially  prepared  by  the  Union 
Board,  are  likewise  largely  used.  Recita- 
tions of  scripture  in  concert  by  the  whole 
school  are  also  encouraged,  and  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  singing.  Several  editions 
of  hymn  books  (some  with,  and  some  with- 
out the  music)  composed  largely  of  original 
words  and  music,  have  been  published  by  the 
Union  Board.  The  Juvenile  Instructor, 
edited  and  published  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent (Honorable  George  Q.  Cannon)  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of 
the  Sunday  Schools. 

Twice  a  year,  early  in  April  and  October, 
a  general  conference  of  Sunday  School 
workers  convenes  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  at 
those  times  holds  its  semi-annual  conferences, 
and  one  or  more  meetings  of  Sunday  School 
workers  are  held  during  the  continuance  of 
the  general  conference.  These  conferences 
are  devoted  to  general  instructions  and  the 
consideration  of  statistical,  financial  and  busi- 
ness reports. 

The  offices  of  the  Union  Board  are  in  the 
Templeton  Building,  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City.  In  connection  therewith  are 
a  library  and  reading  rooms,  which  Sunday 
School  workers  are  invited  to  consider  their 
own  and  to  use  for  reading  and  correspond- 
ence. 

The  literary  work  of  the  Union  is  done 
without  monetary  compensation,  and  the 
time  of  the  members  of  the  Board  consumed 
in  visiting  schools  and  conferences  is  donated; 
traveling  expenses  alone  are  allowed.  The 
income  of  the  Union  is  derived  from  the  prof- 
its on  its  publications  and  from  the  «Nickel 
Donations."     Once  a  year,  the  last  Sunday 


in  October,  every  Sunday  School  attendant, 
scholar  or  officer,  is  expected  to  give  five 
cents  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  cause. 
Four-fifths  of  the  amount  thus  collected  are 
sent  to  the  general  Board  and  one  fifth  is  re- 
tained by  the  stake  officers,  to  meet  their 
legitimate  traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 
The  portion  received  by  the  general  Board 
has  been  more  than  returned,  year  by  year, 
to  the  schools,  in  donations  of  books,  charts, 
leaflets,  etc.,  largely  to  mission  and  small 
struggling  schools  in  remote,  newly-settled 
regions.  For  their  individual  support,  the 
schools  adopt  such  measures  as  their  local 
conditions  make  most  desirable,  either  the 
collection  of  donations  from  Church  mem- 
bers, Sunday  School  entertainments,  or  ex- 
cursions to  the  lakes  and  canyons. 

Besides  the  schools  in  the  forty-two  stakes 
of  Zion  (comprised  in  the  States  of  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Nevada,  and 
the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
in  Alberta  and  in  Old  Mexico)  there  are  com- 
paratively numerous  mission  schools  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Armenia,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Tasmania,  Tahiti,  the  Tuamutu  group, 
Samoa  and  Hawaii.  The  enrollment  of  the 
majority  of  these  schools  is  small,  but  the 
number  of  the  schools  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  home  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  dismiss  between 
half  past  eleven  and  noon.  In  many  schools 
a  teachers'  and  officers'  prayer  meeting  is 
held  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  school. 
Regular  teachers'  meetings  are  held  once  a 
month,  usually  on  the  first  Sunday  at  the 
close  of  the  school  session.  Department 
teachers'  meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  the  lessons  for  the  succeeding  Sunday 
are  studied,  and  the  work  of  the  various  de- 
partment teachers  for  that  day  assigned  them. 

The  order  of  the  exercises  in  the  school 
is  practically  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers'  roll-call. 

2.  Opening  hymn. 
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3.  Prayer. 

4.  Hymn. 

5.  The  reading  and  acceptance  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  school. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  preceded  by  half  a 
minute's  silent  drill. 

7.  Brief  instructions  in  harmony  with  this 
ordinance,  or  the  singing  of  a  hymn. 

8.  Recitation  in  concert  by  the  whole 
school,  (the  Ten  Commandments  as  an  ex- 
ample.) 

9.  Class  exercises. 

10.  Ten  minutes  singing  practice. 

11.  Brief  talks  by  visitors,  if  any,  or  in- 
structions by  the  school  officers. 

12.  Closing  hymn. 

13.  Benediction. 

Occasionally  a  short  program — suitable 
songs  or  recitations  by  the  scholars,  is  given 
before  the  closing  instructions  by  the  super- 
intendent. The  last  Sunday  in  February  is 
observed  as  «Humane  Day.» 

In  November,  1898,  the  first  convention  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  was  held. 
It  convened  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  a 
marked  success.  The  attendance  of  dele- 
gates was  unexpectedly  large  and  from  wide- 
ly removed  districts.  So  satisfactory  were 
the  results,  that  it  is  probable  that  like  con- 
ventions will  be  called  every  other  year.  The 
second  is  announced  for  November,  1900. 

circular  concerning  the  forthcoming  sun- 
day school  convention. 

Salt  Lake  City, 
October  22,  1900. 
To  Ward  Sunday  School  Superintendencies: 

Dear  Brethren: — The  second  Convention 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will  be  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  November  12th  and  13th,  1900. 

On  Sunday  morning,  November  11th,  the 
visiting  Stake  officers,  superintendencies  of 
schools,  secretaries  and  other  officers,   will 


meet  with  the  members  of  the  Board  at  10 
o'clock  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  to  talk  over 
Sunday  School  business;  at  two  o'clock  all 
Sunday  School  workers  will  meet  in  the 
Tabernacle,  when  they  will  be  addressed  by 
members  of  the  First  Presidency  and  Twelve 
Apostles  on  subjects  connected  with  our  Sun- 
day School  interests;  in  the  evening  the  visit- 
ors will  be  at  liberty  to  attend  any  of  the 
ward  meetings  as  will  best  suit  their  con- 
venience and  choice. 

The  first  Sunday  School  Convention  was,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  a  great  success,  and 
we  believe  the  second  one  will  not  be  less  in- 
teresting; but  it  will  require  the  earnest  as- 
sistance of  every  Sunday  School  worker  to 
secure  the  desired  results. 

To  this  second  convention  we  now  take 
pleasure  in  inviting  you  personally.  Your 
school  is  entitled  to  representation,  and  if 
you  cannot  be  present  we  earnestly  hope  you 
will  at  once  select  at  least  two  delegates 
who  can  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  kindly 
forward  immediately  the  number  and  names 
of  delegates  who  will  probably  attend  from 
your  Sunday  School,  so  that  we  may  know 
how  many  tickets  of  admission  to  issue  and 
how  many  badges  to  supply.  The  delegates 
should  be  properly  accredited,  and  are  re- 
quested to  each  bring  a  copy  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Song  Book  to  assist  in 
the  song  services;  and  be  prepared  to  recite 
with  the  convention  in  concert  the  Articles 
of  Faith.  On  their  arrival  in  this  city  they 
should  report  to  Sunday  School  headquarters 
No.  401-2-8  Templeton  Building,  where  they 
will  receive  badges  and  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  convention. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
railroads  to  carry  those  coming  to  the  con- 
vention at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  as 
follows:  Ogden  and  Payson  and  intermedi- 
ate points,  selling  dates  November  10th  and 
11th;  Tintic  and  all  other  points  south  of 
Payson,  9th  and  10th;  Minidoka,  Market  Lake, 
St.  Anthony,   and   all   Idaho    points  east  of 
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McCammon,  selling  dates  9th  and  10th;  San- 
pete and  Sevier,  9th  and  10th ;  Wyoming  points 
and  Park  City,  9th  and  10th;  final  limit  on  all 
tickets,  November  15th.  Names  of  dele- 
gates from  Arizona,  Colorado,  Mexico  and 
points  not  covered  in  this  schedule  must  be 
sent  in  immediately,  in  order  to  arrange  for 
transportation. . 

Your  Brethren, 

George  Reynolds, 
Joseph  W.  Summerhays, 
George  D.  Pyper, 

General  Committee. 


THE  CARE  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  LEAF- 
LETS. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

September  20,  1900. 
To  the  Editor  oj  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 

Union  Department: 

Dear  Brother: — We  see  by  your  issue  of 
September  1st  that  suggestions  for  the  care 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Leaflets 
are  called  for;  and,  as  the  Twenty-first  Ward 
Sunday  School,  with  others,  are  requested  to 
speak  upon  the  subject,  we  beg  to  explain  in 
brief  our  method  of  caring  for  this  property, 
and  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  others 
on  the  same,  as  we  realize  that  improvement 
is  always  in  order. 

In  one  of  our  bookcases  we  have  compart- 
ments made  of  a  depth  and  breadth  suitable 
for  the  largest  leaflets  and  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  reserve  one  for  all  Leaflets  published 
on  any  one  subject.  These  compartments  are 
arranged  in  two  rows  and  each  numbered.  The 
top  row  we  have  reserved  for  Bible  subjects. 
The  bottom  row  for  Book  of  Mormon  and  vari- 
ous miscellaneous  subjects.  Commencing  with 
the  first  compartment  to  the  left,  No.  8,  in 
the  upper  row,  we  have  placed  in  it  all  Leaf- 
lets on  the  "Life  of  Christ,»  Nos.  1  to  31, 
arranging  them  in  numerical  order  with  No. 
1  on  the  bottom,  and  divided  each  set  of 
Leaflets  with  a  strip  of  stiff  paper,  across  the 
end  of  which  is  written  the  number  of  the 


Leaflets  immediately  under  it.  This  slip  is 
allowed  to  project  in  order  that  the  number 
may  be  seen  without  removing,  and  any  Leaf- 
let wanted  located  readily.  The  Leaflets  on 
the  next  Bible  subject  taken  up,  that  of  the 
«Creation,»  Nos.  32  to  39,  are  consigned  to 
the  next  compartment  to  the  right,  No.  9, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  from 
the  lowest  number  on  the  bottom  to  the  high- 
est on  the  top,  divided  as  above,  and  so  on 
with  all  Bible  subjects  as  they  are  received. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  and  miscellaneous 
subjects  are  arranged  in  a  like  manner  in  the 
lower  compartments,  beginning  at  the  first 
compartment  to  the  left,  No.  1.  In  it  are 
placed  all  the  Leaflets  on  the  first  subject 
taken  up,  that  of  the  «Book  of  Mormon,))  Nos. 
40  to  48,  and  so  on  with  all  subjects  placed 
in  separate  compartments,  each  arranged  and 
separated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bible 
subjects  above. 

In  order  that  any  Leaflet  desired  may  be 
located  without  examining  all  in  the  several 
compartments,  we  have  secured  a  catalogue 
from  George  Q.Cannon  and  Sons  Co.,  in  which 
is  found  the  number  of  all  Leaflets  and  the 
title  of  the  lesson  treated  by  each.  Opposite 
the  Leaflet  number  we  place  in  red  the  num- 
ber of  the  compartment  in  which  it  is  found, 
thus  enabling  any  person  desirous  of  locating 
a  Leaflet  to  do  so  very  readily. 

For  convenience  we  use  two  compartments 
for  Leaflets  on  the  subjects  under  consider- 
ation by  the  various  classes,  taking  them  from 
the  one  as  needed  and  placing  them  in  the 
other  when  done  with. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  neither  cata- 
logue nor  compartments  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  observing  this  order  in  the  care  of 
the  Leaflets,  but  they  can  be  arranged  on 
shelves  and  listed,  and  if  care  is  exercised  in 
placing  each  number  in  its  proper  place  after 
school  each  Sunday,  just  as  good  results  may 
be  realized. 

Very  respectfully, 

Bertha  0.  Atkins, 
Secretary  Twenty-first  Ward  Sunday  School. 


UTAH  COMMERCIAL  &  SAVINGS  BANK, 


W,  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Prest. 


SSLT     L.KKB     CITY,      UXKH. 


JOSEPH  E.  CAINE,  Cashier 


Per  Cent  Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

Deposits  received  by  Mail  or  Express  promptly  credited  and 
acknowledged.  Courteous  treatment  accorded  everyone. 
,1,1  I,,,,,  ,11  ,  Si£B     UiHNT     YOUR     HGCOUNT, 


IS  YOUR  HOJBE   INSURED? 

K66D  Money  at  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 


HOME 
FIRE 


LET  THE 


COMPANY 


TAKE    YOUR 


RISK. 


DON'T 


CARRY 


YOUR  OWN 


RISK. 


OF 


UTAH 


HEBEH  J.  GRANT  &  CO, 

General  Agents. 

20-26   South  flflain,     -     -      Salt  Iiake  City. 

pine  Jeuaelpy 

Watches.      Friendship  Hearts.      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rings.        Lockets.       Clocks. 

Ladies'  Chains. 

WEDDING  RINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 

No.  12  E.  First  South.        SALT  LAKE  CITY 


LIFE 

or  DEATH 


Taking  out  a  policy 
....In  ... 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  New  York, 

Means  preparing  for  life  if  you  live  or 
for  death  if  you  die.  Every  dollar  you 
pay  into  the  company  is  a  dollar  saved 
and  a  dollar  invested,  and  will  bring 
you  good  returns.  In  the  event  of 
death  your  family  is  provided  for,  but 

YOU    DON'T    HAVE    TO    DIE   TO    WIN. 

For  further  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject  apply  to 

RULON  S.  WELLS 

Managing  Agent, 

Offices,   5-10  Commercial   Block, 

SO.LT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Deseret  Chemical  Cleaning  Dye  Works. 

TRENCH  DRY  CLEWING 
A  SPECIALTY — 


125  S.  West  Temple  St.  Next  to  Tribune 

'Phone  803  3  R. 

finf  Irian  J'  Hi  KNICKERB0CKER 

UPblUldll.  tests  eyes  free.    Lowest 
Prices.  259  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


-*"^**:L  EYES  TESTED   FHEE! 

Often  the  eyes  are  affected  and  yet  the  person  does  not 
realize  it  in  time  and  the  sight  becomes  permanently  im- 
paired. By  prompt  attention  the  trouble  can  almost  always 
be  cured  or  averted.  Come  in  and  let  us  test  your  eyes,  it  is 
free.     Persons  out  of  town  please  write. 

W.  B.  RUStf  PR,  EXPERT  OPTICIAN,  73  £  FiPst  Sooth' Salt  Lake  City 

<"When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SRVB   YOUr\      And  when  you  get  a 
MOl^E^..  dollar,  deposit  it  with 

ZION'S 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
Lorenzo  Snow,  George  M  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


T    S.  HARLAN,  D  D.S. 

HAftltA]! 


C.HARRIETT  HARLAN,  D.D.S 


AND 


HAKliAfl, 


DENTISTS. 

HOURS,  9  to  5. 


Room  233  D  F.  Walker  Building. 
SALT    LAKE    CITY- 


^Cl  C.  pRMCE, 

The  Well- Known  Grocer  who  Conducted 
a  riain  Street  Store  tor  marvv  vears  has 
recently  opened  up  in  the 

GRHIN    BUSINBSS, 
Carrying  a  Large  Stock  of^<^ 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,    BALED   HAY,  STRAW 
AND  POULTRY. 

South  Jordan  Milling  Co's  Choice  Brands  of  Flour. 


CURRENT 

great^ha) 

SALT  LAKE  >a 
.ROUTE 

TABLE. 

LEAVES  SALT  LAKK  OITT. 
So,   6— For   Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east  8.30  a.  m, 

No.   J— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  east 3:15  p.  m. 

No.   4— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8:20  p.  m. 

No.  10— For   Bingham,   Lehi,   Provo,  Heber, 

Mantl,    Belknap,    and   Intermediate 

points 7:50  a.  m 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 6:00  p.  m. 

No.   8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 11 :00  p.  m . 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 1 :00  p.  m. 

No.   6— For  Ogden  and  the  West....  9:46  a.  m. 

No.  42— For  Park  City 8.00  a.m. 

ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 
No.  5— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:30  a,  m. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 12:45  p  m. 

No.  3 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 10:60  p.  m. 

No,  9 — From  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham ,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  Mantl,  intermediate  points  5.55  p.  m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 3:05  p.  m. 

No.  4-From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:10  p.m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,  Provo 

and  intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.41— From    Park  Oitv 6-46p.m. 

PERFECT  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH  8TREET. 

(POSTOFFIOE  CORNER.) 


A    KOYAli    HIGHWAY 

IS  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
THE  GREAT  OVERLAND  ROUTE. 

SHORTEST. 

QUICKEST, 
BEST. 

The  Overland  Limited, 

The  rast  Mail, 

The  Atlantic  Express. 


Three  perfectly  equipped  trains  from  Ogden  to 
all  Eastern  points  daily.  All  tickets  good  via 
Salt  Lake  ard  Denver  without  extra  charge. 
For  detailed  information  relative  to  railroad  and 
steamship  raies  and  accommodations,  address 
F.  B.  CHOATE,  General  Agent,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Prices  are   RIGHT.         Delivery  PROMPT. 
Use   Phone    957.        15   E.   3rd   South   Street. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper. ^1 


TICKET   OFFICE, 
201  JHain  Street,  -  Salt  Lake  City 


I 
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WERE  IS  A  PRK 


TKBT. 


IWEAfiS  SOMETHING. 

It  Stands  for  the  Best  Goods,  Honest 
and  Courteous  Treatment,  Reasonable 
Prices  Always. 

Is  there  any  article  in  the  line  of  VEHICLES,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  OR  MACHINERY  you  are  in  need  of,  or  expect  to  use 
later  on?  We  want  to  know  what  it  is  and  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FIGURE 
WITH  YOU.  We  know  we  have  the  right  line  of  goods  and  it  is  no 
trouble  to  us  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 


^$'??V&£}.9-9 9^9^99  ^&V9 


OUR  BOB 


Are  now  in.  They  are  bright  and  new  and  cover  all 
styles  from  a  light  yet  strong  and  attractive  ''Mail  and 
Express"  to  the  heaviest  kind  for  canyon  and  logging 


use. 


CUTTERS. 


A  choice  selection  of  all  the  swell  styles  at  satisfactory 
prices. 

LAP      ROBES     AND      WHIPS. 


We  afe  also  Sole  Agents  fon  Utah  and 
Idaho  fop  the  famous  line  cf  jt  jt  „jt 


deuuel  Stoves  and  Ranges. 

j§j       These  ape  WORUD   beaters   and   aluuays   give  satisfaction. 

We  show  a  "HOT  BLAST"  stove  that  is  perfect  in  construction  and 
detail.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  now  offered  as  the  leader  in 
this  class  of  heaters. 

•r  ■•■   WRIT©   ••■    POR   •••    PRICES.    •     • 

We  invite  Correspondence  cirvd  assure  vou  of  Prompt  Replies. 

1  CONSOLIDATED  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCDEN  AND  LOCAN,  UTAH. 

IDAHO  FALLS,  MONTPELIER  AND  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO. 


r0 


$IZE   PUZZUE. 


To  the  person  who  sends  the  first  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  puzzle  below  we 
will  give  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  an 
order  for  $5.00  on  any  of  our  adver- 
tisers. 


The  Correct  solution  is  a  phrase  of  three  words 
to  be  found  in  one  of  the  advertisements  in  this 
month's  Juvenile  only  the  letters  of  the  words 
have  been  mixed  up.     Here  it  is: 


- 


( 


All  you  have  to  do  is  figure  out  your 
solution  of  the  puzzle  and  address  it 
to  the  Prize  Department,  Care  Lester 
Wallach  Advertising  Agency, 

15  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


S-0-H-M-E-R 


We  have  the  State  Agency 
for  this . 


CELEBRATED  PIANO 

Also     for    several    other 
good  Pianos  and  Organs. 


Musical  Merchandise  a 
Specialty . 


Call  or  write  for  prices 
and  terms. 


VAN  WALTERS 


351  24th  Street, 


OGDEN,  UTAH. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  old  Chronic, 
Nervous  Disease  of  whatever  char- 
acter 

CALL  OK  WRITE    TO 


DR.  E.S.PAYNE, 

142  S.  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City. 

WHRREN      PMUL, 

D5RL.HR       IN 

Seeond  fland  Furniture,  Carpets, 

Iiinoleums,  Stoves,  Ete. 

SALiT    LiAKE    CITY. 


246   State   StPeet, 


Hrhe  Block 
Signal 
System 


Is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  train  protection.  By 
its  means  trains  are  kept  certain  specific  distances  or 
blocks  apart.  It  is  in  operation  on  Santa  Fe  Route, 
and  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  equipment  of 
that  railroad.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  desirable 
devices  to  promote  safety  and  comfort  that  have  be- 
come a  part  of  this  line's  equipment. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
41 1  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


W.  3.  PIERCE, 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

School,  Chuneh,  Opeca       pURfllTUHE 

REMOVED  TO  60  W.  SECOND  SOUTH, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,       -       UTAH. 

-WRITE  FOE  CATALOGUE. 


New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Rooms  2,  3,  4  Eagle  Bui'dinq,  71   W.  2nd  South. 
TEETH       SXTRKCTED       UIITHOUT      PRIN. 


a 


wMM)mM0i' 


as 


GOOD    SET    OF    TFETH    $8  OO. 
Fit  Guaranteed. 

Teeth  Extracted 25    Teeth  filled  with  Cement..  .50 

Teeth  filled  with  Silver..  .75    Teeth  filled  with  Gold 1.00 

Teeth  Cleaned 50    22  Karet  Gold  Crown  $4.  to  $6. 

Porcelain  Crown  $4. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

DR.  LANC,  Proprietor. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  13c.  A  DAY. 

Latter-day  Saints' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 


J.   H.   PAUL, 

President. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


B.  S.  HINCKLEY 

Principal. 


Fall  Opening,  September  4th, 

in  Social  Hall,  State  Street.    New  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  shortly. 


II.  Business  Course 


Two  years,  giving  all  the  branches 
named  above,  and  English,  telegraphy, 
commercial  law,  etc. — a  thorough  pre- 
paration for  busines  life. 


I,  Half-year  Business  Courses  in         m.  Higher  Business  Course- 


1.  Short  hand  and  typewriting. 

2.  Book-keeping  and  business  methods. 

3.  Penmanship  and  engrossing. 

4.  Commercial     arithmetic     and     rapid 

calculation. 
Any  of  these  subjects  may  be  completed 
in  from  i  to   12  months.     You  can 
enter  at  any  time. 


Four  years,  including  all  the  two-year 
studies  and  also  commercial  case-law, 
economics,  banking,  real  estate,  higher 
English,  etc.— a  fine  commercial  legal, 
and  general  education  for  the  man  of 
business,  not  equaled  by  any  course 
given  in  any  other  business  college  in 
America. 


TUITION,  FIRST  YEAR,  $40;  SECOND  YEAR,  $30;  SUCCEEDING  YEARS,  $20.    WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

The  shortest  course  as  well  as  the  longest  and  most  thorough  courses,  with  the  cheapest  rates  of 
tuition  of  any  business  college  in  the  United  States. 

DflYNES  MUSI6  COMPANY. 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COAI/TER. 


OHICKERING, 


THE      LEHDING     7UEUSIO     DBRLERS,     ■**• 
1  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY 

>  PIANOS.  Mail  °rders-  and 


1 


ORGANS, 


FISHER  and 

STERLING  J  CATALOGUE  PREE.  STERLING       ) 

«*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J- 

J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  -<jn*—  EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Scenic  [in  e™  World 


:  DENVER* 

■RIO  GRANDE 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  ti» 


NORTHWEST 


TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


R  F.  NEVTNS.  Gcnoii  Agcni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.4T., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  DENVER,  COLO. 
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Sideboards.  *^^ 


Just  received  a  splendid  lot  of 
SIDEBOARDS  of  very  fine 
finish  in  all  grades  from 

^p*~- $10.00  up. 

Call  and  see  them.  Mail  orders 
given  prompt  attention. 

H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


\ 
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WATCH  FOR  THE 

ADVERTISEMENT  OF  j»  > 

JENSEN     THE    JEWELER. 

63  East  Fiest  South   Street, 
■     '    ■ INTERESTING  TO  HOLIDAY  BUYERS. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE. 


In  the  meantime  remember  we  are  selling  a  watch 

for  $1,50  guaranteed  to  keep  excellent  time  or 

YOUR      MONEY      OHCK.  Orders  by  Mail  Carefully  Attended  to. 


JOHN  HENRY  SMITH.  President.  LEWIS  M.  CANNON,  Vice-President.  O.  H.  PETTIT,  Secy,  and  Treas 

Co=op.  Furniture  Co., 

3".  33,  35,  31  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Steel  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc.     Call 

and  Examine  our  Goods  and  Prices  or  write  for  Prices. 

W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 


Z. 
6. 
M. 

i 
i 

!. 


It  is   well  known  that  this  famous  institution  was  originatlv 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 


General  Merchandise. 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wrapt  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  boy  at  Whole- 
sale or  Retail. 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

main  street,  Superintendent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  r 

[when  writing  please  mention  this  paper] 
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